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THE LATEST ASPECTS OF THE SEPOY WAR. 


E were beginning to congratulate ourselves on the fact 
that we were not compelled to form a hasty judgment 
of the last news from Bombay, or to base our recorded 
opinions upon the curt enigmas of the telegraph, when the 
news from Calcutta arrived to falsify many of our con- 
clusions. Ample time had been afforded for the full 


consideration of all the incidents contributed by the 
Bombay mail to the terrible history of the Sepoy war; and ~ 


the conclusion at which most experienced and reflecting 
people had arrived, was, that although some of the details 
were of a distressing character, there was some encourage- 


ment to be drawn from the aggregate intelligence of tlie; 


fortnight. If there were new mutinies and new mas- 
sacres on the one hand, there were new victories. recorded 
‘on the other; and the general impression left upon the mind 
by the chequered history was, that the tide was beginning to 
turn in our favour. With the deepest concern, however, 
we are compelled to add that the later intelligence brought 
by the Calcutta steamer gives a far gloomier complexion to 
the present aspect of the war. 

From Delhi, which has now ceased to be the one great focns 
of interest, we learn—what every one expected to learn— 
that the siege had made no great progress. Indeed, although 
our troops are before Delhi, it can hardly be said that we 
are besieging it. Our numbers, which at one time were 
greatly overstated, are utterly inadequate to the work before 
them; and an opinion is now gaining ground—an opinion 
which was, we believe, entertained by the late General 
Barnarp—that the movement which placed such a force 
before the stronghold of the enemy without adequate means 
of taking it, was a false strategical operation. The enemy, 
not we, are the assailants. It may, in fact, be said that 
we are besieged. It is true that, in every engagement with 
the rebels, our superiority is asserted, but their onslaughts 
are not repulsed without heavy loss on our side ; and what 
is a dire calamity to us is to them an advantage. 
They literally gain by their loss in each encounter. 
They do not want men, but they do want ammuni- 
tion, and they will soon begin to want provisions; and a 
diminution of their numbers, under such circumstances, in- 
¢reases their efficiency as a garrison. ‘To us, the loss of every 
European soldier is a disaster to be bitterly deplored. Since 
our troops have. appeared before Delhi, they have been 
engaged in twenty-two affairs with the enemy; and ex- 
perienced officers, in whose recollection the bloody fights of 
Moodkhee, Ferozshore, and Sebraon, of Chillianwallah and 
Goojrat, are still fresh, declare that they have never been 
under such fire as that to which they are continually exposed 
at Delhi, The Sepoys are great in fighting under cover ; 
but they are different men in the open field. ; 

_ But the number and impetuosity of the enemy's attacks 
indicate their desperation rather than their strength ; and we 
have no fear of the result. Sir Joun LAWRENCE was sending 
down both European and Sikh troops from the Punjab, which 
were expected to arrive in the second week of August ; and 
never were reinforcements more welcome to a scanty army 
than these will be to General Wison. He may even then 
be unable to commence offensive operations, but he will be 
in a position to hold his own throughout the rains; and, al- 
though the spectacle of a British force, inactive and incapable 
of action, before a city garrisoned by native troops, must 
necessarily weaken our prestige for a time, we are not sure 
that, in the end, there may not be some advantage to us in 
the very delay which now taxes our patience, Whatever our 

tion before Delhi may be in a strategical point of view, it 
is certain that everything that tends to centralize the rebel- 
lion will greatly facilitate our ulterior operations. What 
we have most to dread is diffusion, As long as we can hold 


our own at Delhi, the larger the body of mutineers we can 
draw within its walls, the better. With the cold weather 
will arrive our reinforcements, and if we can concentrate and 
intensify our retributive operations in one great destroying 
blow at the City of the Mogul, the gain to us in life and, 
treasure will be beyond all calculation. ’ 
Meanwhile, in spite of every drawback, there is food for 
rejoicing in the brilliant operations of General Havetock. 
The victories which he had gainedion the banks of the Ganges 
had struck dismay into the hearts of the rebels in that part 
of the country. Flushed with success, he was pushing on to 
Lucknow, with the certainty of being in time to afford the 
required succour to Banxs and his comrades, when that 
mysterious visitant which has so often baffled all our caleu- 
lations in the East crept into his camp. The cholera broke 
out in his little band of heroes; and, for the sake of his sick 
and wounded, and to secure the guns that he had captured, 
he was compelled to fall back on Cawnpore. It is to be 
hoped that this movement was the result of the ascertained 
security of the Lucknow garrison, for no man knows better 
than Havexock how to convey a letter to a beleaguered post; 
On this point, however, we must wait for further information 
before we can estimate the amount of the misfortune result- 
ing from the arrest of his progress towards the capital 
of Oude. In the meantime, it is something to know that a 
strong body of Nepaulese troops had come down to our 
assistance, by way of Goruckpore, attended by English officers, 
who Were directing its movements. There is no reason to 
doubt the fidelity of these sturdy Ghoorkas, or the good faith 
of the Nepaulese Government. It was the opinion of the 
late Sir Cuartes Napier that the greatest danger which 
we had to apprehend in India was a hostile combination 
between the rulers of Nepaul and GuoraB Sinen, of Cash- 
mere, or his successor, and that the event of a transfer of the 
sovereignty in the latter country would almost certainly plunge 
us into war. But Guo.as Sineu is dead—we hear nothing 
of any hostile movements on the Cashmere frontier, great as 
is the encouragement to our enemies, in the present aspect of 
affairs—and Nepaul is standing by us in our troubles. We are 
in no small measure indebted for this favourable combination 
to June Benaupur’s visit to England. The great Nepaulese 
Minister may have some grateful recollections of the hospi- 
tality shown towards him in this country, but he has a much 
stronger recollection of the marvellous sights which were ex- 
hibited to him during his sojourn amongst us—the evidences’ 
of England’s greatness which everywhere greeted his won- 
dering eyes. He was profoundly impressed with a sense of 
the magnitude of our resources ; and he left England with a 
thorough understanding of what it was that had raised the 
British nation to the point of supremacy we had obtained 
in the East. Perhaps there is not in all India a man who 
knows better than Juna Benaupur that, whatever nt 
appearances may indicate, England must triumph in the end. 
The mutiny at Dinapore is a distressing event in itself, 
and doubly distressing inasmuch as it appears to have been 
followed by a destructive engagement with a handful 
of European troops sent to the rescue of the European 
inhabitants at Arrah. The outbreak itself has surprised no 
one. It was fully anticipated in Caleutta atthe date of 
the despatch of the preceding mail, and might have been 
confidently predicted by any one in this country without 
jeopardizing his character for sagacity. But we cannot disguise 
from ourselves that whatever interferes with our communi- 
cations in the Lower Provinces, and increases the difficulty 
of conveying troops from Calcutta to Allahabad, is a apt 
calamity. e have indeed learnt a terrible lessen, whj 
not be thrown away—we have learnt the dangér-of % 
out small bodies of Europeans against large massés 
neers. ‘That the horrors of the Dinapore mutiny We 
vated by the incapacity of the General commaadi 
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assumed from the fact that Sir James Ourram had been 
sent up to supersede him. This appointment alone is worth 
two regiments. No one, even hastily glaneing at the map 
and observing the position of Dinapore, can fail to recognise 
the importance of having such a man in such a place. 

One painful item of intelligence remains yet to be noticed. 
The integrity of the Madras and Bombay armies, in which 
we have so long rejoiced, is at last broken. A Bombay 
regiment, at Kolapore, has risen in revolt. It appears to 
have been tampered with by emissaries from Bengal. We 
shall not know the full significance of this event until the 
arrival of the next mail. Although emissaries are said to be 
actively employed in many parts of the Western Presidency, 
we do not anticipate the diffusion of the spirit of revolt over 
any extensive area ; and it is at least a reasonable supposition 
that, had there been any general disaffection in the Bombay 
army, it would before now have manifested itself in an un- 
mistakeable manner. 


THEORIZING ABOUT INDIA. 


-F it be really true that Englishmen for the most part dis- 
like theories, it must be a merciful Providence which has 
created the distaste; for, most assuredly, when a Briton does 
by any accident get hold of a theory, he rides it as far asa 
beggar’s horse. He does not envelope it in a filigree of 
sparkling language, like a Frenchman, or build it up with 
ramparts of stately declamation, like an Italian—his way is 
to fortify it with encircling cesspools of abuse, for the benefit 
of anybody who may venture to call in question one of its 
remotest consequences, The airiest and most vituperative 
of the dreamers whom the Indian mutiny has waked up is 
a certain rhetorical Lieutenant-Colonel who communicates 
with the Zimes. This gentleman is the author of an anti- 
thesis, which is just now making the tour of the provincial 
press, and which passes for a solution of all our difficulties, 
“Tndia,” he says, “was won by the Huropean sword (he 
italicises European), and must be kept by the Hwropean 
sword.” Now we do not notice this for the sake of exposing 
a form of argument to which one hoped that old Jounson 
had given the death-blow; nor are we now considering to 
what extent India must be controlled in future by European 
troops. We merely take it as an illustration of the crass 
ignorance which pervades most of the theorizing of the 
moment. The statement that “India was won by the 
European sword” is a sheer falsehood. India may, without 
paradox, be said to have been won by European energy, by 
European strategy, by European skill, to some extent by the 
example of European valour; but it is nearly incredible that 
a man who has the means of learning what was the composi- 
tion of the immense majority of the troops who fought at the 
immense majority of the battles intermediate between Plassy 
and Guzerat, should base an argument on India having been 
won by the European sword. The proposition that India 
was won by the Sepoy sword is a good deal truer, and about 
as valuable. 

It would contribute to the soundness of the theories 
now current, if people would reflect that no one prin- 
ciple can preside over the reorganization of the Indian 
military system without involving some considerable sacri- 
fice. Perhaps the favourite notion of the moment is 
that the Bengal army ought to be recruited from the low 
castes. The Kolapore outbreak makes one hesitate about 
the matter, but it is on the whole likely that we should 
be gainers in having a force composed of less inflammable 
material, and a certain rude fidelity might perhaps replace 
the execrable treacherousness of which we have been the 
victims ; but the loss would be appreciable, if not propor- 
tionate. An aristocracy—even a caste aristocracy—has 
always social, if not moral, virtues ; and of these we should 
lose the benefit. The deterioration in military qualities 
would be certainly formidable. The physical habit of the 
men, and the momentum of the troop, would both be altered 
for the worse. In order to see this, it is not necessary to 
discuss the comparative merits of the Bombay and late 
Bengal armies—a question which used, we believe, to be 
argued in India with almost theological bitterness. The 
truth is, that enlisting from the low castes would not give 
the Bengal Province an army like the army of Bombay. 
Upper India is the real theatre of Brahminism—it is there- 
fore the place in which the aristocracy has always been most 
exclusive, and the people most debased. The West of the 
Peninsula has always, on the other hand, been accustomed to 
the phenomenon of low-caste elevation. Men of low caste have 


there founded dynasties and ascended to high honours ; anq 
hence the formation of an army of mixed caste is compara. 
tively easy. There is no parity of circumstance bet 
this condition of society and the stricter system of Upper 
India ; and it is idle to suppose that a Bengal army, in which 
Brahmins and Rajpoots were an insignificant minority, would 
be for a moment comparable with the force which has just re. 
turned from Persia, much less with that which fought in the 
Punjaub, and conducted the second campaign in A ffghanistap, 
To all this the newspaper theorist has always an answer 
ready in the recommendation to enlist Ghoorkas and Sikhs, 
The Ghoorkas have many military excellences, but they are 
not a people numerous enough to admit of recruiting from 
them on a large scale ; and, besides, their physique is such 
that an army composed of them would be an absurdity, 
Such a force would not have taken the field since the 
Geranopygmeeomachea. As to the Sikhs, it is enough to 
say that we do not as yet know half enough about them, 
Some of their regiments have behaved admirably. The 
2nd Sikhs, now before Delhi—a body of men raised and 
organized on the best principles by Brigadier Mackenzm— 
are at least as efficient as an equivalent number of Euro. 
peans. But there are other Sikh regiments which have alto- 
gether disappointed the hopes entertained of them; and 
private correspondence shows that once or twice, where Sikhs 
have been mixed with Hindoos and Mahometans, the Sikhs 
have actually begun the mutiny. In fact, the renewal of the 


answers all the required conditions, except an army of 
Europeans. But the difficulty of providing for the security of 
India by a force exclusively European is perfectly enormous. 
The expense would be such as to paralyze the Indian ex- 
chequer, and put a stop to almost every public work which 
carries with it the promise of material progress ; for it must 
be remembered that, in addition to the ordinary eost of a 
great army, the funds must be forthcoming for a regular 
system of reliefs on the largest scale. The more we know 
of India the clearer it becomes that, to most Europeans, the 
country is one long disease ; and no plan of reconstruction 
is for a moment admissible which does not involve machinery 
for reviving the health and vitality of our soldiers by 
periodical sojourn in a temperate climate. There are other 
considerations which have less force at present than at other 
times. Exceptional measures stand for the moment in need 
of no justification ; but, in the long run, we shall assuredly 
chafe at the judgment which our critics in Europe and 
America will not be slow to pass on our dominion, if it be 
allowed to rest permanently on the’ bayonets of a foreign 
soldiery. Our Indian Empire will be searcely more in har- 
mony with our situation in Europe, if we adopt the Austrian 
principle of playing nationalities against each other by com- 
mitting the guardianship of the Bengal Province to 
Ghoorkas and Sikhs, who have no more affinity for Hindoos 
than a Turk has for an Irishman or a Swede. 

The result will probably be that something will be taken 
from each of the systems which are putting forward an 
exclusive claim to our attention. To adjust the proportions 
in which they are to contribute to a great scheme of re 
settlement will require the highest special knowledge of 
Tndia which it is possible to procure. Yet this very special 
knowledge some of our theorists are for throwing away as a 
sort of preliminary precaution. If the proposals for abolish- 
ing the Double Government mean anything beyond a change 
of name, they mean that the Indian Department ought 
to be influenced by English prejudices and English half- 
knowledge rather than by the counsels of persons actually 
cognizant of Indian affairs. The Cannon-street branch of 
the Executive differs in nothing from an ordinary Secretariat 
of State, except in being obliged to hear suggestions from a 
body of gentlemen connected with India by interest and 
personal knowledge, and to give reasons for the measures 
which it initiates itself. It acts as it pleases, and overrides 
objections as it pleases, with the most perfect freedom—it did 
all this, for example, in the famous instance of the war with 
Affghanistan. If, therefore, the panacea for India is to consist 
in the withdrawal of the opportunities for hearing prudent 
counsels which the Department now enjoys, folly itself would 
scarcely devise a more suicidal project. It may be, however, 
that all that is wanted is a re-baptism of the East India 
Company ; and the suggestion has at least one advantage to 
recommend it, inasmuch as a change of name might per- 
haps mitigate the gross ignorance which is plainly attribut- 


able in part to the retention of a historical nomenclature. 


Bengal army from the old materials being set aside as out: 
of the question, no substitute can be imagined for it which: 
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THE SIEGE OF BELFAST. 


| sd is simply humiliating that we should have to fill our 
columns with comments on Irish faction fights. Some 
time since, we had to chronicle the recent siege of New 
York, in which, as it appeared, that great city was given 
up to riot, and the cause of order was sacrificed to a party 
outbreak. There, however, the ludicrous element predomi- 
nated—the occasion was one which involved no interests 
higher than a municipal dispute. But in Belfast, the 
sacred name of religion is prostituted to the basest 
of purposes; and the leaders, at least on one side, not 
only revive the very worst atrocities of barbarous times, 
but make language and associations the most sacred to 
stink in the nostrils from the profanation and bloody 
outrages with which they are connected. Macsriar and 
Muck.ewratH, the Covenanting heroes of fiction, are 
actually transcended by Hanna; and blasphemy and bigotry 
which hitherto we had thought exaggerated in the pages of 
Scort, are placarded openly, and in insolent defiance of all 
decency, on the walls of one of the most important com- 
mercial towns of the Empire. Belfast has chosen to place 
itself in a position in which something like martial law 
seems to be the sole chance of restoring order; and we only 
wonder that the Irish Executive did not long ago resort to 
the means of suppression which it has at length invoked. 
We hear, on the one hand, of gun clubs, and, on the other, of 
thousands armed with bludgeons and rifles. The available 
military strength of half a kingdom is being concentrated 
on a Delhi within our own shores ; and, unable to prevent a 
battle, the local authorities have been obliged to send to the 
capital for forces, which, to be of any use, must act against 
both parties. The desired result is, we trust, at length 
likely to be attained. But we must remark that, in the 
resence of mutiny, and in the very crisis of the fate of our 
Indian Empire, it is a hard thing to have civic war at home. 

As to Mr. Hanna, we perhaps dignify him too much in 
elevating him to the melancholy rank of the fierce ancestors 
of his co-religionists. He merely caricatures the solid fana- 
ticism of the successors of Joun Knox. His religious com- 
munity has the traditional discredit of sanctifying deeds of 
cruelty and violence by religious appeals ; and Mr. Hanna 
only follows a trick of trade when he invests in the furious 
cant which had a meaning in Scotland and in the seventeenth 
century. The Jack Cane of Belfast isa young man, as he tells 
us, and he wants toestablish a name. All that is respectable 
in Irish Protestantism stands aloof from him. The Irish 
Church has studiously avoided any connexion with these 
outbreaks—his own Presbytery attempt in vain to silence 
him. And now that his worthless ambition has been 
gratified by the appearance of his name in the Times, it 
is probable that he will sink into the obscurity out of which 
he has contrived to emerge. But his recent appeals are 
worth a moment’s examination, as they show what auda- 
cious folly a man can venture upon in Ireland, while they 

serve as an ominous sign that much of the apparent 
ealm in that country may be delusive. No man could have 
ventured upon this sort of thing unless he had been pretty 
sure of finding explosive materials. 

Mr. Hanna appeals to “the Protestants of Belfast” in 
behalf of their “ blood-bought rights.” This is significant. 
He alludes plainly enough to the days of massacres—the 
siege of Derry, and the battle of the Boyne—although we 
were not aware that “the right” to hold open-air preach- 
ments was secured by the triumph of 1689. The preacher 
is delighted at the triumph of “last Sabbath”—not at its 
bloody fights, but at “the peaceful, Christian, and mighty 
assemblage.” It is a new thing for a so-called minister of 
the Gospel to take courage, to use his own slang, at the 
grand and Christian spectacle of thousands of men listening 
to an “ Evangelical discourse” “on Sabbath,” with no better 
moral result than gaining a stimulus to go and bludgeon 
everybody professing a different form of Christianity from 
their own. Mr. Hanna is a man of peace, and he exhorts 
his adherents to be “moral” and “Christian.” The adjec- 
tives are pretty, but then they are attached to very helli- 
cose mates—he cannot speak of these peaceful attributes 
without connecting them with such ominous substantives as 
“courage” and “heroism.” He tells his friends to “ put 
their trust in God ;” but he is addressing quick thinkers, who 
will round the proverbial sentence and supply its conclusion. 
No doubt they understood his eloquent silence, and 
went home, not without a resolve “to keep their powder 


dry.” Of course he recommends “obedience to the 


authorities,” and “all for conscience sake;”’ but, whatever 
he may preach, it is a very strange deference to authori- 
ties which he practises when he says, “ No one knows 
where you are to have preaching; but you may all 
guess—I cannot speak more plainly.” We are only reminded 
of the old Quaker’s suggestion of the pump, when the 
leader of a mob invokes his friends to “rise to a man,” and 
then has the hypocrisy to add, “ Be governed by reason and 
religion.” Of course, “if your lives are imperilled,” then 
“ self-defence is a duty ;” and a furious mob, who had just a 
week ago tasted blood, were to be judges of that delicate 
emergency when submission to authority was to shade off 
into the paramount duty of self-protection. Nothing less 
than “every Protestant, man, woman, and child, rallying 
round their preachers and appearing on the right side,” will, 
Mr. Hanya thinks, preserve the peace. “ Vigilance Com- 
mittees,” and the parcelling out of the town into “ Pro- 
testant districts,” with “a few respectable men in each to 
exert their influence’—of course, “in the maintenance of 
peace”—means, and must have been understood to mean, just 
what it was intended to mean. The thoroughfares were not 
to be blocked up—there was to be a clear space left under 
the conciliating and ingenious nickname of “the Pope's 

“Laurels and victory’—somewhat ominous triumphs 
of the Gospel—having been secured by “last Sabbath’s” 
demonstration (we cannot forget on what kind of field they 
were won), they are “not to be tarnished.” We have heard 
something of Popish equivocation, and it is said that Cal- 
vinistic morality and that of some high Roman schools 
approximate ; and certainly language of this sort compels us 
to think that certain Presbyterian divines do not require 
much instruction in the slippery arts of the most doubtful 
and ultra-Liguorian casuistry. However, in the end, all 
these great swelling words came to nothing. The Rev. Hucn 
Hanna ignominiously backed out of his threats, and after 
lashing his fellow-citizens into fury, left to somebody else, 
one Marerr, the duty of displaying their moral strength, 
which was only subdued by the fixed bayonets of the con- 
stabulary. 

This is Mr. Hucu Hanna's public conduct. It shows the 
usual mixture of effrontery and meanness; and, in fact, the 
Presbyterian rebellion at Belfast, like most other recent Irish 
mutinies, appears to have already had a cabbage-garden 
catastrophe. But Mr. Hanna has come out in another form, 
He has written to the Z'imes, and has, by a judicious dose of 
blarney and adulation, succeeded in his object of attracting 
notoriety and abusing his religious opponents. The letter 
is, in its way, clever enough, both in what it says and in 
what it only hints. Not once does Mr. Haywna affirm that 
his open-air preaching was not controversial. He obliquely 
implies that it was, but he does not admit it. He says that 
it told upon Roman Catholics—that it made them angry ; 
and even in vindicating his own open-air sermons, he 
contrives to libel his fellow Christians. He adds—which is 
simply untrue—that the language of the priest is, “If you 
trust me, I will send you to heaven ;” and it was “in dissipat- 
ing such ignorance” that open-air preaching had succeeded. 
He admits that street-preaching is only “a very trifling ele- 
ment in the cause of our present disorders.” That cause he 
finds in Irish Romanism, about which, to tell the truth, we 
have a distinct opinion ourselves, which we have never been 
loth to express. But “the assembly in Corporation-square” 
is not the sort of argument to our taste; and though it 
is almost profanation to u such an example in such 
a connexion, we take leave to doubt whether the boast of its 
promoters is exactly dictated by the spirit of One whose pre- 
cept for the spread of the Gospel was, under persecution, to 
flee into another city, and whose Apostles, when “an assault 
was made to use them despitefully aud to stone them, were 
aware of it, and fled.” We beg to contrast this kind of 
Evangelical Christianity with the acts of the Apostle of 
Belfast. 


THE AMERICAN PANIC. 


a it is far from certain that the panic in New 
York and the Atlantic American States has been alto- 
gether produced by the progress of genuine commercial 
mistrust, its existence is not to be questioned. Several 
banks are in difficulty from the advances they have made to 
railways, and all forms of railway security are extraordi- 
narily depreciated. But how far the railroads deserve the 
disfavour into which they have fallen, is a question not 
quite decided by the present state of the share-market, 
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There are certain illegitimate influences which, as we shall 
show, have been industriously brought to bear on them ; 
nor, until these are allowed for, can the commercial opinion 
of New York be regarded as an altogether reliable baro- 
meter. The railways of the Northern and North-Western 
States are divisible, it should be observed, into two classes— 
those which connect emporia with each other, and those 
which simply enable new countries in the West to commu- 
nicate with the Atlautic coast. There are some circum- 
stances about the last which Englishmen, on the look-out 
for a high rate of interest, would find it worth their while 
to attend to. On their first formation these Western rail- 
ways, though grossly over-puffed like everything American, 
are rarely unprosperous. They set off at the outset with 
what may be called a burst of creative energy. All the 
land on each side of the line rises enormously in value. 
Speculators and settlers hurry to and fro between 
the stations. Farms are rapidly taken and towns com- 
menced, to which building and agricultural materials 
have to be brought from immense distances; and then, 
for a year or two, almost everything that supports life is 
purchased in the older States with the savings of the 
immigrant population, and travels to the buyer in the 
goods trains of the railroad. But this is obviously a kind 
of prosperity which tends rapidly to exhaust itself. A dis- 
trict in the Western States, when once settled, contributes 
almost nothing to railway receipts. It is nearly self-sup- 
porting; most articles of consumption are raised on the 
farms ; and the few luxuries in demand are procured at the 
little towns which come into being at the same time that the 
forest and the prairie are brought into cultivation. Ameri- 
eans tell us that a new Western settlement is something 
marvellous, and so it is; but surprise is invited by its com- 
parative, not by its positive, advance. Contrasted with the 
desolation which it succeeded, it is worthy of all admiration ; 
but it pays for a railway about as well as the poorest district 
in the poorest part of England. There is no old wealth; no 
demand for costly luxuries; no manufacturing industry ; no 
tide of busy traffickers ebbing and flowing with the calls of 
business. Four-fifths of the interior of the Western American 
States would deserve to be described as in a condition of 
sheer stagnation, were it not that the point attained, though 
a low one, has been reached from zero with a celerity unpa- 
ralleled in the history of civilization. 

The state of things we have been describing is liable to 
be varied in many ways; but no Western American railway 
can be relied upon as permanently profitable, which does not 
unite an exporting State with one or more large emporia, 
into which the surplus produce of a very large district of 
country is regularly drained. It happens, however, that one 
or two of the lines mentioned by the American intelligence 
as most discredited in the market, do precisely exhibit these 
favourable conditions. How is this to be accounted for? 
We suspect that the English public is but little prepared to 
hear of a phenomenon which has recently presented itself 
in New York, and more or less in all the American cities. 
This is the systematic intervention of journalism in mercan- 
tile affairs. The money article of many powerful American 
papers has long ceased to be regarded asa perfectly impartial 
record of prices and fluctuations, but it is only lately that 
journals have begun regularly to take sides in the stock and 
share markets. The Bulls and the Bears have now their 
respective organs. At the head of the Bear party is the 
notorious New York Herald. For a long period, the mission 
of this journal was to palm upon the public what are called 
fancy stocks. Silver mines in Mexico, copper lodes on Lake 
Superior, patent washing companies nearer home, found in 
the Herald an unfailing patron. Soon, however, some of 
these speculations exploded with serious consequences to the 
purses of shareholders, and not a little damage to the cha- 
racter of the journal which had praised them so steadily ; and 
since then the New York Herald has devoted itself to nega- 
tion, instead of assertion. It has steadily libelled every one 
of the great investments preferred by American capital. The 
other side of the controversy has, it is true, been taken up by 
all the more respectable newspapers in New York, but in 
such a quarrel the disputant who maintains the affirmative 
necessarily argues at a heavy disadvantage. In the strange 
biography which the founder and proprietor of the New York 
Herald has suffered to be published about himself, we ave 
informed that James Gorvon Benyerr studied journalism 
under a master who produced the very greatest results by day 
after ~~ calling upon particular firms to “pay their debts.” In 
brief, when this gentleman had every day for a week published 


some such adjuration as this, “I say, Smith, Jones, and Co., 
why don’t you pay your debts?” it generally followed that 
Smith, Jones, and Co., broke. The New York Herald, 
formed in this promising school, has now for a year 
carried these early lessons into practice against all the prin. 
cipal railways. It has morning after morning asserted that 
their receipts were down to nothing, their paper at a dis. 
count, and their balance-sheets a fraud. So sweeping a 
condemnation may really have included some insolvent 
undertakings ; but the universal opinion of Wall Street is 
that some of the soundest concerns in the country have been 
simply destroyed by slander. For, though the initiated in 
New York were on their guard, the small capitalists over 
the country, on whose confidence the market position of all 
investments ultimately depends, were frightened into timidity, 
and their increasing rejection of railway securities has told at 
last upon every company in the United States. 


At one time we were a little in danger of having to 
contend with influences of this sort in England. The Royal 
British Bank suffered under a series of attacks from an obscure 
London periodical, exactly resembling those of the New 
York Herald; and, as it turned out that the undertaking 
assailed amply merited its fate, it would have been won- 
derful if the example had not been followed. In the midst 
of the uneasiness caused by the British Bank exposures, a 
well-planned attempt was made to destroy the credit of a 
respectable joint-stock Banking Company ; but the conspi- 
racy was met by an appeal to justice, and the conspirators 
were utterly routed. On the whole, we have been remark- 
ably free on this side of the Atlantic from the sinister 
intervention of journals in monetary affairs. We should, 
indeed, be complimenting at the expense of truth, if we 
were to say that we never observed a trace of irregular influ- 
ences in the money-articles of some of our contemporaries; 
but it is at least true that the greater the authority of 


an English newspaper, the higher is its character for 


purity. It will always be to the credit of the Times 
that it has never been seriously charged with dishonestly 
weighting the scales of criticism, either in the Bull interest 
or in that of the Bears. 


THE CREDIT MOBILIER. 


T is said that the Crédit Mobilier has, at least for the pre- 

_ sent, succeeded in averting the threatened disruption of 
its Board of Directors, and that it may yet recover some of 
the repute which it has lost, and establish itself on a sounder 
basis than that on which it was originally founded. Should 
these expectations happily be realized, the management will 
have a much better right to congratulate themselves on their 
skill and sagacity than was afforded by the enormous dividends 
which were the subject of so much exultation in the earlier 
days of the Society. The task of self-recovery, however, is not 
an easy one, and the only chance of success is dependent on 
the resolution with which the directors nay abandon the false 
principles on which the Society has from the first been con- 
ducted. The Crédit Mobilier can only become a sound insti- 
tution by changing its whole character and repudiating the 
theory to which it owes its existence. The inflated prospe- 
rity which it for a time enjoyed, and the collapse which 
threatens it at present, are the natural fruits of the idea 


that national wealth can be created by rigging the share 


market, and encouraging a multitude of undertakings 
which there is no sufficient capital to carry out. It is 
easy to understand the political motive which prompted 
the Imperial Government to lend the whole weight of its 
influence to the scheme. It was one of the leading 
objects of the Emperor to connect the establishment 
of his authority with the restoration of social order and com- 
mercial prosperity. For the sake of gaining time to con- 
solidate his power, he was ready at all risks to create @ 
belief that the commencement of his reign was destined 
to lead to renewed industrial activity and to an unprece- 
dented prosperity. The hazardous operations of the Bank 
of France, and the gigantic system of gambling promoted by 
the Crédit Mobilier, kept wp the delusion for a time; and it 
is possible that the Imperial Government may be better 
able to bear the reaction now, than it would have been to 
dispense with the fictitious prosperity which it so successfully 
laboured to create. 

But, whether the policy pursued in commercial matters 
were wise or unwise in the interests of the Government 


itself, there can be no question that it has been most 
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prejudicial to the country at large, and that the time has 
come when it will be impossible to continue it. The 
vice of the Crédit Mobilier was not merely that it offered a 
stimulus to speculation, but that it gave it a false direction. 
Until recently, there was far more of the gambling spirit in 
England than in France, and though we have suffered at 
times severely enough from its undue development, it has been 
among the chief causes of our commercial progress. The spirit 
of speculation is a motive power of immense efficiency, without 
which commerce would soon die out, but it is one which more 
often needs regulation than artificial stimulants. Gambling, 
in fact, in one shape or another, is excellent sport—so long, 
at least, as the balance of luck is on the right side. The 
steadiest of men are not always proof against the tempta- 
tion to indulge in an occasional bet on a horse-race, or to 
enjoy the luxury of a rather extravagant rubber. Even 
those who are too scrupulous to engage on the smallest 
scale in what passes under the name of gambling, may be 
seen risking their whole fortunes in a speculative business, 
the whole attraction of which is based on the same principle 
which dazzles the turfite or the frequenter of a West-end 
hell. If we were disposed to moralize in the severest strain 
upon this almost universal propensity, we should do so with 
the full conviction that all remonstrance would be utterly 
thrown away. But we must be content to accept the fact 
as it exists, and to remember that when kept within due 
bounds, the spirit of gambling is not an unmixed evil. The 
essence of it is to risk present possessions for the chance of 
future profits ; and if the force of this temptation were alto- 
gether destroyed, there are few of the great commercial 
achievements of modern times which would ever have been 
attempted. No one doubts the national value of our rail- 
way system, however bad the results may have been to the 
majority of shareholders; yet it is certain that, but for the 
strong inducement supplied by the speculative character of 
such undertakings, we should still have depended upon horse- 
flesh for our chief means of locomotion. It is the same with 
every new enterprise ; and it may be said with confidence that 
the splendid steam-ships of our mercantile marine, the electric 
telegraphs that stretch from country to country, the vast 
factories that give bread to the labouring population, and 
wealth and strength to the nation which possesses them, all 
owe their existence in some considerable degree to the same 
impulse which gives to the rouge et noir table its dangerous 
attraction. 

But if it is idle to indulge in sweeping denunciations of 
the gambling spirit in the abstract, it is all the more 
important to dwell on the distinction between the specula- 
tion which adds to the common stock of wealth, and the 
gambling pur et simple which has no effect but to transfer 
the coin of one man to the pocket of his neighbour. If the 
prospects of a reasonable return for a venture were as good 
in the one case as in the other, we do not suppose that 
mere patriotic considerations would induce the bulk of 
mankind to invest their money in useful enterprises, in- 
stead of risking it in the hazards of the Stock Exchange ; 
but it fortunately happens that the course which is most 
for the general good is also that which promises the best 
returns to the individual speculator. Those who play their 
own game with the greatest intelligence are sure to benefit 
the community at the same time that they build up their 
own prosperity 3 while the mere gamblers of the Bourse are 
almost certain to derive as little ultimate advantage to 
themselves as they confer upon their contemporaries. 

There is no difficulty in pronouncing to which class of 
speculators the promoters of the Crédit Mobilier belonged. 
The avowed purpose of the institution was stock-jobbing, 
and nothing else. All the enormeus profits which it realized, 
or professed to realize, were made, not by carrying out the 
industrial undertakings which it affected to promote, but 
simply by trafficking in shares; and so long as the French 
people were credulous enough to attribute an imaginary 
value to any speculation which the Society chose to pa- 
tronize, it was as easy for it to make a profit on every trans- 
action as some of our own railway speculators found it in 
the golden days of 1845. To speculate with such a reputation 
is like playing with loaded dice. But it is obvious that a 
Source of profit which depends wholly on a public delusion, 
ye has no material basis to support it, must vanish with 
pe eg which created it ; and a corporate stagging-insti- 

‘on has even less prospect of maintaining a prolonged 
prosperity than an adventufer who works exclusively for 
himself. It is not to be expected that managers who are 
Sent into the market to trade with the capital of their fellow- 


shareholders will display the same caution and sagacity 
as a man whose existence depends on the success of his 
transactions ; and there is the further danger of the di- 
rectors becoming speculators on their own account, 
and either sacrificing the interests of the company to 
their own, or damaging its credit by their private 
failures. All these consequences—which might have been 
foreseen, and were generally foreseen in England—have 
helped to depress the Crédit Mobilier to a point at which its 
prestige is so far destroyed that it can no longer trust to 
clever operations on the Bourse to restore it to its former 
position, or even to save it from more serious disasters than 
it has yet experienced. Should it be able so fur to relieve 
itself from its excessive speculations as to retain only 
a few undertakings of a solid description, it may possibly 
succeed in paying some moderate dividend and maintaining 
a respectable degree of credit; but should the old policy be 
still continued, and the Bourse be relied on to retrieve the 
past and inflate once more the bubble which has begun to 
collapse, its ultimate fate is not more uncertain than that of 
the gambler who plays double or quits in the hope of 
breaking the bank which has the odds against him. He 
may succeed one day or another, but he can only continue 
the amusement with the absolute certainty of final ruin. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


HE members of the Evangelical Alliance now assembled 
in Berlin must, if they think at all, be a good deal 
puzzled at their present experiences. Like some other mis- 
sionaries, they are prophets without much honour at home— 
so they wisely try a distant field for their labours. Having 
talked till they have emptied all British halls of assembly, 
they now meet in Germany for the old object of uniting all 
Protestant confessions. Wiser men, with larger aims, have 
attempted not only the union of Protestants, but of all 
Christians; and where Lerenirz failed, it is no wonder 
that the wisdom of Sir Cuntina Earptey is foiled. To be 
sure, other attempts at conciliation or syncretism rested upon 
some definite basis. WaKE and JaBLonsKI at least proposed 
terms of union, but all that the Evangelical Conference has 
hitherto done is to talk. One annual meeting after another 
has harped upon the same theme without variations— 
that union is a good thing; but directly an attempt is 
made to take the next step, the unionists agree to differ. 
The practical conclusion is, either that union between 
discordant religionists is impossible, or that the only pos- 
sible union would be no union at all; and this, to common 
minds, seems to come to much the same thing. Such is the 
logical result of the labours of the Conference, though they 
couch it in sounding phrases such as “unity in diversity.” All 
the union that the sects can ever attain they have already got 
—that is, a union of mutual good will. And to effect this, was 
it worth while to assemble nine hundred delegates at Berlin? 
In some respects, the change in the scene of talk is in favour 
of the Conference. The British mind, with its demands for 
something practical, has long been sick of the very name of 
a body so utterly unpractical as the Evangelical Alliance, 
The German intelligence, which delights in the speculative, 
offers a more congenial home for this knot of unwearied 
talkers. Without the aid of a special reporter, we can quite 
understand the proceedings of the Conference. One reverend 
speaker delivers an essay on the desirableness of union, which 
is followed by an eloquent harangue on the miseries of a 
divided Christendom. This is succeeded by an earnest exhor- 
tation to lay aside doctrinal differences, which brings up @ 
disquisition on the beauties of fraternal love ; and there the 
matter will end, till next year reproduces the same topics 
with the same result. 


If this is all that is intended by the Berlin gathering, 
we can afford to allow nine hundred “ ministers and lay- 
men” to play at this very harmless pastime. It is as good 
a way of getting a holiday at the expense of a Society 
as any other ; and while there are deputations that get their 
travelling expenses paid, there will always be nomadic 
preachers to assemble in the autumn. As to Sir CULLING 
Earn ey, of course he is always to be found where he can 
get his name in the newspapers. But still the whole 
thing must be startling. ConsrantIne, we know, assembled 
the first General Council, and there is something in one of 
the English Articles to the effect that Synods are not to 
be convened without the will of the Sovereign Prince. 
But, somehow or other, King Frepertck WILLIAM is & 
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very odd sort of Constantine. He is hardly the person, 
if all stories are true about him, whom even the Evangelical 
Alliance would select as the pattern convener of Councils. 
His religious experiences would scarcely tell well at an 
Evangelical gathering. He has throughout Europe acquired 
a curious convivial sobriquet, which, we suppose, has some 
meaning. Did Sir Curtina Earpiey and the Hon. and 
Rev. Baptist Noet ever inquire into the reason of this ? 
Or, even with strict Baptists and rigid Presbyterians, does 
the glory of regality atone for private shortcomings ? 

Besides, we always thought that dissent in general had at 
least one common characteristic. Amidst all their doctrinal 
differences, we have been taught that Dissenters of every 
school agreed at least in one solid, substantial fundamental— 
namely, in the utter independence of religion from State 
control. The mark of Antichrist was Establishmentism. 
Now Prussia is certainly a very curious place for the ex- 
ponents of this one great spiritual idea to select as their 
head-quarters. There is no kingdom on earth in which the 
principle of Establishmentism is carried out, or attempted 
to be carried out, with a more vigorous hand. The late 
Kiya almost compelled the fusion of the Lutheran and 
Reformed bodies in his dominions. He was the author of 
the celebrated Evangelical Church, which has been so remark- 
able a failure, in which every official was a State appoint- 
ment, and the Liturgy was the composition of a Government 
Bureau. That scheme attempted, not the union, but the 
absolute identification, of Church and State. The Evan- 
gelical Alliance ought to know—only in such quarters 
we do not expect information of any sort—that resistance 
to this autocratic interference has provoked the most violent 
resistance from the side of the old Lutherans, as well as 
from many of the Reformed communities. And so strong 
is this feeling, that the visit of the Alliance was on 
every side denounced by the Prussian ecclesiastics, To 
such a length has it been carried, that the Kine recently 
found it necessary to issue a Royal decree to all men not 
to discourage the present Conference. These are, to say 
the least, awkward auspices for the prominent members 
of the Anti-Church-and-State Society to meet under. If 
religious freedom and the right of private judgment are 
the proudest prerogative of Protestantism, then the head- 
quarters of the most rigid Establishment that Christen- 
dom ever saw can scarcely be the exact place for those whose 
chief quarrel with the Church of England is its connexion 
with the State. We do not suspect Sir Earpiey 
of much intelligence, but the facts which preceded his visit 
ought to have taught him that the Kine and his Ministers 
are only—to use a vulgar expression—making a cat’s-paw 
of the Alliance. What Frepertck WILLIAM wants is an 
argument to Prussian ecclesiastics. The whole political aim 
of Prussia is, by getting all German Protestants into some 
sort of union, to establish a counterpoise to Austrian influ- 
ence. The aim of Prussia is to erect a Protectorate of 
Protestantism, and to secure it for the Berlin Crown. 
This is the true key to that remarkable failure, the 
Jerusalem Bishopric. To this one end all M. Bunsen’s 
labours and writings converge; and M. Bunsen was 
specially summoned to Berlin, for the very first time since 
his ostracism, to assist at the Conference. The Archbishop 
of CANTERBURY, who was injudicious enough to coquet with 
the Alliance, has found out the real object of the Berlin 
meeting ; and, with more prudence than he exhibited at 
Lambeth, he has confined his assistance to the civil sym- 
pathies of a letter. Like Lord Farrrax, he was, for once, 
too wise to commit himself to a personal recognition of King 
Freperick WILLIAM’s eminent services to true religion. 

Not only ought the State religion of Prussia to startle 
the English Nonconformists, but there is something else in 
the aspect of Prussia which must make them wonder at the 
strange forms which the purest Evangelical Protestantism 
sometimes takes. A committee of the Evangelical Alliance 
had to meet in one of the Berlin churches, and were—so 
says the Record—not a little scandalized at finding an altar 
decked with a crucifix, candles, and flowers; for the State 
religion in Prussia requires these Popish abominations in all 
the churches of the Establishment. Frepertck WILLIAM 
himself, too, erected a church at Potsdam, profusely adorned 
with mosaics and ritual ornaments of the most pompous 
kind. We owe no ill will to the Evangelical Alliance; 
but the sight of Mr. Baprisr Noe and the secretaries 
of the Baptist and Congregational Unions at this develop- 
ment of a common Protestantism must have been edifying. 
The sole possible result of the Berlin Conference may be, 


though we doubt whether even this will come of it, to teach 
English Dissenters—for the Church of England seems, with 
very few exceptions, to have stood aloof from the whole pro. 
ceeding—a lesson in toleration. They may, if they pl 
learn that if crosses and candles, and a State Church, are the 
mark of the Beast, he is most certainly enthroned at Berlin 
as well as at Rome. And this, at any rate, will be a re. 
markable experience in Protestantism which Englaud could 
never have taught the Evangelical Alliance. 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF THE GALLOWS. 


| Byeone- newspapers have their advantages. When they 
get hold of a willing horse, the country reporters are not 
chary of whip and spur. A murder in the local annals is 
invested with all the dramatic proprieties. You have not 
only the action, but the time and place brought home to you 
—sometimes by the skill of the neat artist, but if not, by the 
equally graphic touch of the gentleman of the ready pencil, 
An execution is a fine opportunity for these artistic displays, 
Our excellent contemporary, the Liverpool Mercury, appears 
to have on its staff a gentleman whose inventive powers must 
be of a rare order. So, at least, we are willing to believe, 
We prefer to think that a member of the press-gang, as 
Cuartes Butter used playfully to stigmatize our craft, has 
libelled some of the Liverpool authorities, than that certain 
of the borough functionaries can have done and said what 
the reporter of that journal attributes to them. That 
is to say, we had rather accept the alternative that the 
Liverpool Mercury has libelled the Chaplain of the gaol 
and the Under-Sheriff of Lancaster, together with Mr. 
Wricut, the prison philanthropist, than that those gentlemen 
have libelled human nature. Nay, we are not quite sure 
that that invaluable public servant, Mr. Caucrart, has not 
some grounds for an action; for the character which he 
has established as an eminently practical man grievously 
suffers by the singularly foolish conduct which the Liverpool 
Mercury chooses—we venture to hope without good grounds 
—to impute to him. 

The London papers of Monday furnished an account of 
the well-deserved execution of that eminent ruffian and mur- 
derer who, by a foolish conventionalism, is styled “Captain” 
Henry Rogers. This report was abridged from the Liver- 
pool Albion of Saturday, and, though offensive, was not 
outrageously so. It was cast in theordinary mould. Rocers 
was the regular pattern man of the gallows. “ Firmness, 
unmarked by bravado,” characterized, as usual, that happy 
realization of the Christian ideal which is only produced on 
the scaffold, and which normally requires a man, by way of 
preparation, only to be a bloody and ruthless murderer. 
Speaking of the report as a whole, we should say that 
it was a careful study, accurately fulfilling the rules of 


art, but not exhibiting the bold originality of _ 


There were the old stock attitudes, the recognised 
peries, and the accredited background. There was 4 
good deal of very nauseous offering of prayer, and many 
superfluous minutie of the hand-shaking executioner 
and the psalm-singing mob; but not more than a single 
touch betrayed other than a hack hand. That one spark of 
the Promethean fire was in the happy thought that the 
brutal wretch Rocers, on the scaffold, “appeared for a mo- 
ment to look tenderly towards the tall masts which rose 
skyward from the docks, in a farewell glance to that sea 
where he had spent twenty-five years of his life.” This 
is grand, or at least pretty. To imagine the scoundrel who 
murdered his fellow-creature by a course of savage brutality 
literally too horrible to mention—who took huge delight 
in hoisting him up to the yard-arm for the consolation of 
keeping him there till he had endured the unspeakable 
horrors of strangulation, and then releasing him, only for 
the purpose of prolonging his tortures—to think of this 
brute investing his beloved sea with a sort of human per- 
sonality, and tenderly glancing towards it with a farewell 
look of love—this, we say, is a decidedly fine stroke of art. 
But, on the whole, the artist of the Albion fails in compa- 
rison with the author of the charming little dramatic sketch 
with which we are favoured by the Mercury. 

The latter gentleman neglects the picturesque for the 
higher element of the edifying. To illustrate the religious 
experiences of “the Captain” is his object; and round 
this central aspect of the last moments of the condemned all 
the accessories are tastefully subordinated. It is gratify- 
ing to learn that while “the prisoner's religious bearing 
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and demeanour had been throughout most gratifying,” 
yet, “from Friday morning, he seemed to have experienced 
a new, deep, and happy change in his feelings.” We owe 
an apology to our readers for even transcribing language 
which involves such a trifling with serious words; but 
we are assured that then “he felt more satisfied with 
himself—he felt assured that his contrite prayers were heard, 
and that he would be sure to be forgiven. The Captain 
prayed very fervently for all those who had befriended him 
in any way. He displayed no vindictiveness towards any 
one, and offered up supplications for those who had injured 
him. Religiously, he was described as in a very pleasing 
and hopeful frame of mind.” It is unfortunate that “the 
Captain” seems to have postponed this happy change till the 
last moment. It is a curious fact in the religious psychology 
of murderers that their conversion usually synchronizes with 
the announcement that “Sir Gzorcr Grey sees no reason that 
the law should not take its course.” We pass over the details of 


‘the crowd, including an account of the distribution of the 


Sinner’s Friend, of which a special edition was got up, illus- 
trated with a serious practical joke which could only occur to 
religious people of a very odd school. “ Oneside of one of the 
sheets was headed with a woodcut representation of a man 
suspended on the gallows, and it asked the question, ‘Who's 
the culprit? the application,” with a pertinent impertinence, 
being “to the moral guilt of the reader.” The jest, after 
all, though of a grim ferocity, is only a version of Joun 
Braprorp’s silly and mischievous exaggeration. But imme- 
diately after the drop had fallen, the Governor and Chaplain 
had an interview with the reporters; and there were also 
present Mr. Wricut, the prison philanthropist—Mr. Bir- 
cHALL, the Under-Sheriff—and Here, we think, 
it is that our contemporary begins to be libellous. It is 
impossible, we consider, that a clergyman, the Rev. Ricuarp 
AppLeron—that the Governor, Mr. Gisps—the Under- 
Sheriff, Mr. BrrcHatt—and even CatcraFt, can have said 
what they are reported to have said. At any rate, if they 
did, the visiting magistrates of Kirkdale Gaol ought to have 
something to say to these officials for this “interview with 
the reporters.” 


We extract the report in eaxtenso from the Mercury—no 
condensation will do it justice :— 


The Chaplain said—Last night Rogers slept more comfortably than he had 
done before for a short time. He has been in the constant habit of praying, 
even when I have not been with him, very beautifully and very fervently, and 
in a most delightful manner, which gave me much pleasure. I considered 
him most penitent—everything that a Christian ought to be wpon his death- 
bed. He has never expressed the least feeling of animosity towards anybody, 
but, on the contrary, when praying, he always remembered to pray for those 
who had done him any wrong, and that without any exception. He has never 
once expressed, although he might have strong feelings about it, one single 
word against his wit tie has been wonderfully supported; he had his 
senses to the last. The last thing on the scaffold, he asked—‘ What is it you 
asked me to say?” I replied—* Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” He 
asked me before for some short and suitable prayer. I told him he might 
use a short prayer of that length in the last moment. He had asked me two 
or three times. On the way to the scaffold he turned round and asked, as if 
he had forgotten, what the words were. He thought it was “Lord Jesus, 
receive my thanks.” I said “No; ‘spirit.’” 

A reporter present observed—* He seemed to be talking to the executioner.” 

The Chaplain.—No, he said nothing to him, but he asked Mr. Wright what 
the expression was, and appeared as if unable to keep his attention fixed upon 
the words of the prayer, and forgot them in a short time. What he said to 
the executioner was—— 

Calcraft here remarked that what Rogers stated to him was, “I wish to 
shake hands with you, Calcraft.” I asked him if he would wish to say any- 
thing. He said no. I said, “They would not hear you if you did.” 

The Chaplain.—He intended to speak at one time. He received the sacra- 
ment this morning. When I consider a person in a proper frame of mind I 
administer it. I gencrally do so when they are in a strong state, as they are 
not able at the last moment to enter into the whole comfort of the rite. 

Mr. Gibbs, the Governor of the Gaol.—I am asked what time he awoke. 
=~ - sleeping and waking the whole night. Mr. Wright was here at five 
o'clock. 

Mr, Wright.—He was then up, and engaged in prayer when I came. He 
lay down and up prayed. 

The Under-Sheriff.—He was asked in the press-room whether he wished to 
make any statement or communication, or if he had any commission to be 
executed. He said he had none. All that he wished to be permitted to do 
was to utter a short prayer as he sat there in the press-room, and he gave a 
prayer. 

r. Wright.—I never went to a greater penitent wherev 
to poor Pedder. 
alcraft.—It was wonderful. 

Mr. Wright, in answer to a question, said that Pedder was hung at Lan- 
caster for shooting his wife. 

The Under-Sheriff.—His firmness throughout the whole was wonderful. I 
mean a proper degree of firmness. 
ain Sangean Ey Christian firmness; not as if he had to work himself 

0 it. 

The Under-Sheriff.—Just what you might expect from a Briti i 
and a Christian facing death. 

The Chaplain.—He was very humble indeed, and self-condemnatory of what 


he had done wrong in his past life. He lamented the neglect of his religious | 


duties in early life. 
The Under-Sheriff.—Ho scemed a little taken by surprise at the enormous 


multitude, H 
maihus to pause at the door, and the number seemed to 


| 


Mr. Gibbs.—I am sure he would feel that. 

Mr. Wright.—He was sadly frightened of facing the crowd. I wish to 
state that he felt very much obliged to the good Chaplain and the Governor 
for their kind and charitable feelings, and also to all the officers. He said that if 
he —— a thousand years he should not forget it, it was so engraven on 
his mind. 

The Chaplain.—He had a very feeling heart. 

Mr. Wright.—I never met one more so. 

The Chaplain.—I never have seen such a one in my eighteen years’ expe- 
rience. 

After a consultation between the Governor, the Chaplain, and the Under- 
Sheriff, the Chaplain said—There is one important thing which I hope I am 
right in stating. He implored me, yesterday, in very earnest terms, to make 
Poy st that he did not consider he had been guilty of a single act which 
had led to the death of that man. I promised him that I would. I could 
do no otherwise. 


The Governor.—I don’t think he denied having used means which he had 
veithe Cha lain.—I mean only that he did not consider himself guilty of the 
acts which led to death. He said that the treatment described was not that 
which had been received by the deceased. 

The first question that here arises—supposing this offen- 
sive narrative to be true—is, what right has a clergyman to 
violate in this way the confidences of an alleged penitent? We 
always thought that religious intercourses of this sort were 
sacred. But, to proceed to the other interlocutors, it will be 
observed that, with the exception of the Governor of the 
Gaol, they all vie with each other in out-Bozwellizing their 
Jounson. As soon as one experience is detailed, it is 
capped with another. The Chaplain’s approval is instantly 
crowned with the philanthropist’s eulogy—beatification is 
succeeded by canonization. The Chaplain considers him to 
have been “everything that a Christian ought to be.” Mr. 
Wricur never went to a greater penitent, except poor 
Pepper, who certainly ought to have been translated if he 
was better than Rogers. Even Caucrart is so impressed 
that he exclaims, “It was wonderful.” The Under-Sheriff 
completes the picture with a touching appeal to our national 
sympathies—“ Just what you might expect of a British 
sailor and a Christian facing death.” And then the Chaplain’s 
final touch brings the hero and the saint once more within 
the broader sympathies of humanity. Though a martyr and 
a mariner, uniting in a lovely whole the separate attributes 
of Lord Netson and St. Sesastiay, stillhe wasaman. “He 
had a very feeling heart.” This just completes the circle of 
virtues—perfection cannot go further. And yet let us observe 
that there is in all this not one particle of what we are 
irreligious enough to consider repentance. Not one word of 
sorrow for his sin. Not one syllable of regret for his brutal 
treatment of ANDREW Rose. He “did not consider he had 
been guilty of a single act which had led to the death of 
that man.” If ever man died in his sins, “Captain Henry 
Rocers,” in our poor judgment, did—and the more so for 
all the miserable religious language which he is said to have 
used, except when, as at the last, he forgot the cut-and-dry 
phrases. He hada very feeling heart—this “everything that 
a Christian ought to be.” He had “a very feeling heart,” 
when he beat and whipped Rose cruelly—when he jammed 
an iron bolt into the poor creature’s mouth—when he gagged 
him—when he taught the dog to fly at him and to bite great 
pieces of flesh out of him—when he forced the excrement into 
his mouth—when he rolled him about the deck, in a water- 
cask, for twelve hours—when he hoisted him up to the 
mainmast, and hung him till his face became black and his 
eyes protruded, and the froth and blood came out of his 
mouth. This is Rocers of the feeling heart; and for all 
this revolting and unspeakable wickedness he has not one 
word of penitence. He dies forgiving his enemies—that 
is to say, the witnesses who proved all this ; and praying for 
his murderers—that is, the judge and jury who condemned 
him. This is the monster whom we are asked to consider 
a model Christian. 

The good rough sense of some of the spectators leads us to 
hope that, after all, this sort of thing must defeat itself. 
The English mind has sufficient honest common-sense to 
revolt at it. We shall be classed with the profane if we 
remark that we have infinitely more sympathy with some 
of the coarse witnesses of the execution than with the com- 
panions of the good and great Capratn’s religious exercises. 
Among the spectators was an aged man of seventy ; and on 
a bystander expressing his surprise that a man of his years 
should attend at the gallows, he replied, “ I saw a man hanged 
at Ipswich fifty-three years ago, and I never intended to see 
another ; but this has been such a brutal case, that I would 
have purchased the rope myself, and hanged all three.” On the 
whole, we have, we own it, not a little leaning towards the 
rough-and-ready commentary which followed an exhortation 
delivered, as soon as the drop fell, by a Wesleyan minister, 
He was preaching on the text, selected in that jocose spirit of 
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religious fun which characterizes some denominations, “What 
came ye out for to see?” “No doubt,” said the preacher, 
“if he had thought, when he committed the crime, that he 
would have to die on the gallows, he would not have done 
it.” A voice here cried out, “Serve him right.” “What 
has that man seen since we have been on this ground? What 
have those eyes opened on since his death?” A person in 
the crowd exclaimed, “ On hell !”—which, we venture to say, 
shows a sounder, healthier sense of right and wrong than was 
displayed by Messrs. AppLeton, Waicut, and BincHa.L. 


OPERATIONS OF GENERAL HAVELOCK. 


We. have received the following letter from an officer in the 
Artillery, attached to the force under General Havelock. 
The extreme interest of this communication, which gives a clear, 
continuous, and most graphic narrative of the proceedings of 
that gallant commander from the commencement of his brilliant 
campaign on the Ganges, induces us, contrary to our usual rule, 
to publish it :— 
Oude side of the Ganges, 26th July. 

What with hard marching, hard fighting, and hard work, 
my time has of late been fully occupied; but now that a spare 
day happily supervenes—while the remainder of the force are 
eflecting the crossing of the Ganges—I proceed to give you an 
account of the operations of Havelock’s column, ordered to the 
relief of Cawnpore, from the commencement of the march up to 
the present time. 

This body of troops, consisting of a portion of Her Majesty’s 
78th Highlanders and 64th, part of the 1st Madras Fusiliers, a 
company of Royal Artillery from Ceylon, a few Volunteer Horse 
(mostly officers of the broken Sepoy regiments), a party of about 
80 of the 13th Irregular Horse, and 150 Sikhs—in all, about 
1100 men, of whom 800 were English, the whole under the 
command of Brigadier-General Havelock—marched from Alla- 
habad on the evening of the 7th July, to join an advanced force 
of 7oo men, partly Europeans, partly Sikhs, under command of 
Major Renaud, 1st Madras Fusiliers, who had proceeded on in 
front some forty miles. 

The rains had fairly set in for some time past, and an incessant 
down-pour on the two preceding days had utterly soaked tents 
and baggage. It cleared up a little on the morning of the 7th; 
but as the long column began to move off in the afternoon, down 
came the rain again. Our route for the first two miles la 
through the large and densely populous native city of Allahabad. 
The inhabitants lined the streets and swarmed on to the house- 
tops in gloomy, silent crowds, to behold the first really offensive 
demonstration of their Feringhee masters since the commence- 
ment of the outbreak. Most of the Hindoos appeared to be either 
indifferent or apprehensive; but wherever a Mahommedan was 
seen, there was a scowl on his brow and a curse in his heart. 
That night we camped in a snipe swamp, with the rain still pour- 
ing down on us. 

Next day the aspect of affairs changed for the better. The rain 
ceased—the sun came out and dried our draggled feathers—the 
Grand Trunk Road, along which our route lay, was in splendid 
order, and the force moved briskly on through a beautiful, fiat, 
fertile, well-wooded country, like the Weald of Kent without the 
hedges. Everywhere along the road were traces of the most wanton 
destruction. All the little police stations were unroofed, the 
telegraph posts cut down, the mile-stones broken, the staging 
bungalows gutted and burmt—every village was deserted and 
destroyed. The contrast between this state of things and what 
it was two years ago, when I passed down this way, and beheld 
the great road thronged with traffic, and each petty hamlet 
swarming with life and activity, was striking in the extreme. 

After proceeding by regular marches for three days, intelli- 
gence reached the General which determined him to push on by 
forced marches, and overtake Major Renaud. Accordingly, the 
column pressed forward along the same noble road, and through 
the same description of country—passing here and there evi- 
dences of our people’s handiwork, in the shape of men hung by 
fours and fives on the trees by the roadside—till, on the morning 
of the 12th, the two forces joined on the line of march, and drew 
up on their encamping ground, a fine open plain, about four 
miles distant from the city of Futtehpoor. We were ordered to 
remain in position, resting on our arms, until a party of the 
Volunteer Horse, sent on two miles ahead to reconnoitre, should 
have returned. The main body of the force had marched twenty- 
four miles that morning, and the general hope was for breakfast 
rather than a fight. Men and officers had lighted their pipes, 
and a cluster of us were assisting at the manufacture of a brew of 
tea, when one, who had been employing himself with his field- 
glass, drew the attention of his neighbours to our small part 
of Volunteer Horse, who were returning before their time. x 
moment after, a large body of cavalry in white emerged from the 
distant trees on the edge of the plain, in full pursuit. Instantly 
the bugle sounded, the ranks fell in, and we stood all ready. 

Meanwhile a large body of infantry followed the cavalry and 
now debouched on the plain; they were accompanied by guns, 
which moved forward and opened fire at long range on the small 


handful of English horsemen riding quietly down the road 
towards us. 

And now the English force got the word to advance. Guns ang 
skirmishers were ordered to the front—the Artillery pushed on 
in line with the Enfield Rifles—and soon came into action with 
the enemy’s guns. The first three were taken after a short, 
sharp interchange of shots, wherein the precision and rapidity 
of the English fire at once established its superiority. The 
enemy fled from their guns, and retreated to a second bat 

laced on the road in the rear. Here they again made a stand, 

eantime the skirmishers on both sides were hotly engaged, and 
the enemy’s cavalry were moving round, trying to outflank the 
line, so that the guns had to hait pond | times during their 
advance, and open fire on the right and left to keep them jn 
check. It was hard work, for the ground the artillery had to 
traverse consisted almost entirely of irrigated fields, in their 
softest and muddiest state, so that the gun-wheels sunk deep, 
and it was all the tired bullocks could do, assisted by the efforts 
of the gunners at the wheels, to get the guns along. At length, 
however, the English Artillery came into action again, with the 
enemy’s guns and infantry in front. There were a large number 
of them in rear of the principal battery, conspicuous amongst 
whom moved an elephant and its rider, who directed their move. 
ments. A capital shot from Captain Maude’s battery knocked 
over the elephant, and this seemed to be the signal for another 
retrograde movement on a ay of the enemy, who abandoned 
their guns and retreated. e followed on, and so the running 
fight was kept up till the town of Futtehpoor came in sight. 
Here the enemy again made a stand amongst the houses and 
gardens, but were speedily driven out by our men, who pressed 
forward, eager for vengeance. 

At the entrance of the main street of Futtehpoor, the road was 
blocked up by a barricade of carts and baggage waggons. It was 
so close and firm, and placed in such an advantageous position, 
that it was supposed to be a defence run up by the foe, and that 
here they meant to make a firm stand; but by the time the 
artiller thrown in a few shrapnel, and the skirmishers had 
worked round to the flanks, it was discovered that the supposed 
barricade was nothing more than an inextricable heap of the 
enemy's baggage, which had got jammed up into such a mass of 
confusion between the houses on either side the street, that they 
were obliged to abandon it. In the midst of the ruck were two 
new six-pounders, with limbers and ammunition complete, besides 
large stores of gun and musket ammunition ; and a little beyond, 
two tumbrils of treasure were found, one of which fell into the 
hands of those astute plunderers the Sikhs, and was no more 
seen. 

This was a grand chance for “ loot,” and all hands, Europeans 
and natives, were soon at work investigating the contents of the 
baggage waggons. Ladies’ dresses, and worsted work, and other 
tokens of our unhappy lost countrywomen, constantly came to 
light amongst the pe. and made the men still wilder for ven- 

eance. 
. It took some little time before the baggage carts could be 
sufficiently cleared off to either side for the artillery to get 
through. At length this was accomplished, and the guns passing 
onward fired their last shot at the enemy’s infantry, who were 
now in full flight about a mile on the other side of the town. 

During the action, the mutineer cavalry had all the time been 
hanging on our flanks, trying to get round to the rear and cut 
into the baggage train; but being everywhere met and repulsed, 
they at length drew off round to the right of the city, where the 
1st Fusiliers, accompanied by the Irregulars, had a most fatiguing 
trudge after them through the swamps. At one time they got 
so close to a party that the Irregulars were ordered to charge. 
The horsemen went forward, then turned, and came back at 8 
gallop, with the enemy’s cavalry hard after them, leaving their 
native commandant—the only man amongst them who was 
known to be really true to the English—dead on the ground. 
It was evident the Irregulars would not act against their muti- 
neer comrades. 

The time was now past midday, and the sun for the last three 
hours had been striking down with frightful intensity. Many 
had been struck down by coup-de-solei! during the heat of the 
action; and now that the excitement of the fight had passed 
away, the whole force was utterly exhausted with heat and 
fatigue—mien and officers indiscriminately threw themselves 
down wherever a morsel of shade was to be found, and went off 
into a deep sleep. About 3 p.m. the tents and baggage came up. 
I don't think many were pitched that day; but many a soidier 
blessed the considerate foresight of the Commissariat officer, who 
had sent on camels lightly laden with biscuit and rum, so that 
each man had a biscuit anda dram served out to him forthwith. 

Next day the force halted to secure and bring in the captured 
guns, eleven in number, and to destroy all the ammunition that 
could not be carried on. A good many Government gun bul- 
locks were also brought in during the course of the day ; and 
some Sepoys, caught lurking in the town and surrounding vil- 
lages, were incontinently hung. 

The activity displayed by the enemy’s horsemen in the pre- 
ceding action was very remarkable. They moved round our force, 
menacing us at different points, with extraordinary rapidity ; and 
in so far as manceuvring in the field went, this cavalry was per- 
fect. Now, I wish to draw particular attention to this fact—be- 


cause these very men were our own regular troopers, mounted on 
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our own regular cavalry horses, but armed and equipped after 
their own, instead of after the regular cavalry fashion. The 
regular Bengal Cavalry, equipped and overloaded with their ac- 
eoutrements, have never been of any particular use in the army 
hitherto; but this shows what they might be made under a 
better system. 

On the 14th the force marched again. There were many evi- 
dences, as we moved forward, of the precipitaney with which the 
rebels had fled—chests of cartridges were left by the side of the 
road, tents were left standing in their camp, and portions of 
tents were scattered all along the route. Our company made a 
very fortunate capture of forty barrels of porter in a village on 
the road, which proved a most acceptable supply to our men. 
This day, when we went into camp, the opportunity was taken 
of quietly dismounting and disarming the Irregulars, whose 
further fidelity seemed extremely dubious. Though the loss of 
their services was a most serious inconvenience at such a junc- 
ture, yet it was felt to be best to get rid of a body of men whom 
aaek trusted, and who, justly or unjustly, were regarded with 
an evil eye by all. 

On the following day we started at dawn, with the knowledge 
that the enemy had again collected in force, and had entrenched 
themselves on the road ahead of us. After proceeding about 
five miles, we at length came in sight of the wdihe in position at 
a village called Ooug. Directly we came within range of their 
guns, they opened fire. The artillery and skirmishers on our side 
moved out to the front, as before, with the main body of troops 
following. The mutineers came out from the village and garden 
enclosures towards us in perfect skirmishing order, and both 
sides were soon hotly engaged. After a smart skirmish our 
guns silenced the enemy’s artillery, and our men began to gain 
ground, driving the mutineers back upon the village. At this 
juncture, their cavalry came out from behind the enclosures, and 
moved forward through the trees, menacing our right, and 
pressing down unpleasantly close ; but the guns were immediately 
turned on them, and it was only after some well thrown shrap- 
nel had emptied a score or more of saddles, that they could be 
made to keep their distance. Failing in this attempt, they rode 
away to our rear, and had it not been for the cool gallantry of 
the hospital sergeant of the 78th, would have cut up our baggage ; 
but he, collecting all the invalids and stragglers in the rear, 
formed a small rallying square of about a hundred men, and 
received them with such a fire of musketry that they rode off 
discomfited, leaving many dead behind them. 

Meantime the fight went on through the village. The rebels 
fought fiercely, even after their guns were taken, and it was some 
little time before our men could clear them out; but this was at 
length effected—the artillery passed through—and the whole 
force halted to breathe and azink water, on the other side. 

Bat our work was only half done as yet—there was another 
entrenchment with two heavy guns still to be taken. They were 
placed in a position which swept the road for a mile, just on the 
other side of the Pandoo Nuddie, a large difficult stream, 
spanned by a bridge of three arches, which, if broken down—and 
we knew it was mined—would most seriou-ly have checked our 
progress. Nothing could save it but pressing the enemy hard, so 
on we went again. The heat was, as usual, frightful, but the men 
bore up, having the excitement of battle on them. After pro- 
ceeding another two miles—just as the head of the column wound 
out from amongst the mango groves, at a turn where the road 
ran straight across the plain—two puffs of white smoke burst 
from a low ridge in our front, followed by the reports of two 
heavy guns, and a couple of twenty-four pound shot, beautifully 
thrown, crashed right into us, wounding men and gun-bulloeks. 
Another and another followed in rapid succession—the fire was 
heavy and most accurate. 

Our light field-pieces were no match for the enemy at this 
game of long bullets, so the order was given for the artillery to 
advance and engage when within practicable range. The guns 
went steadily down the road, under a continuous fire of round 
shot, varied, as we drew nearer, by shrapnel, till a fair range 
was gained—then the guns rapidly unlimbered and opened fire. 
The effect was marvellous. Our heavy opponents ceased firing 
almost immediately. We could not understand this at the time, 
but discovered afterwards, when we went up to the entrench- 
ment, that our shrapnel bullets had smashed their sponge-staffs 
almost at the first fire, so that they could no longer load their 
guns. Their skirmishers were meantime giving way before ours, 
and our guns now turned on their cavalry, who were massed in 
front. The Enfield riflemen, too, were creeping forward; and 
soon the whole rebel force turned right about, and went off. It 
was just as well we did press forward that day; for, as we crossed 
the bridge, we tound that they had tried to blow it up, but 
failed for want of time—the explosion had only thrown down the 
parapet walls, leaving the arch sound. 

Tt was universally remarked how much closer and fiercer the 
mutineers fougnt that day. If they had only been under a com- 
— leader, it would have been a much more serious affair, 

or the inferior details of their movements—such as depend upon 
the mechanical training of the soldiers—were perfect ; but the 
master mn! wa: wanting. Hence the Sepoys always came into 
action very well, but, as the battle went on, got bothered, and 
Our of cavalry in these actions was 
ost severely felt—a couple of squadrons even would have been 
of most ulable use. 


The tired troops camped down that day on the spot where our 
last gun was fired, and got what rest they could, having taken five 
guns. Late that night a rumour spread through camp that a still 
heavier fight awaited us on the morrow, and during the next 
morning’s march this intelligence was confirmed. The whole of 
the mutineer regiments at Cawnpore—about 4000 Infantry and 
500 Horse—had come down with the Bhitoor Rajah, otherwise 
called the Nana Sahib, to meet us, and had taken up a position at 
the fork of the Grand Trunk Road, about four miles from Cawn- 
pore, where one road branches into cantonments, and the other 
continues straight on to Delhi. Here they had strongly en- 
trenched themselves, with heavy guns placed so as to command 
the road, and sweep it with a flanking fire. 

We were then twenty-two miles off, which determined our 
General to march on fourteen miles that morning, and attack in 
the afternoon. Accordingly, the force bivouacked under the 
trees, cooked food and eat, and at 1°30 P.M. were again on the 
march, proceeding to the attack ; for the position of the enemy's 
forees and guns being known, it was determined to make a 
detour, and attack them in flank, which required time. This 
I believe to have been one of the most severe marches ever made 
in India. In the full midday heat of the worst season in the 
year did our troops start, each man fully armed and accoutred, 
with his sixty rounds of ball ammunition on him. The sun struck 
down with frightful force. At every step a man reeled out of the 
ranks, and threw himself fainting by the side of the road—the 
calls for water were incessant all along the line. At length came 
the point for the flank movement, and the column turned off into 
the fields. It had not proceeded half-a-mile before the enemy 
caught sight of us, and opened a fierce, well-directed fire from 
their heavy guns, by which the 78th and 64th suffered some loss. 
Through this storm of round-shot and shrapnel, the troops 
quietly proceeded, till the turning point of the flank march was 
gained, and then, forming up in line, with artillery in the inter- 
vals, advanced steadily down upon the enemy's position. The 
artillery first moved forward and engaged the heavy guus— 
which were pelting into us all this time—and the remainder of 
the troops, with the exception of the skirmishers, who were 
hotly engaged on our flanks, lay down. 

After a few rounds at different ranges, it was found that the 
enemy’s guns in the village were so well sheltered by walls and 
houses that our artillery could not silence them. They kept w 
as hot a fire as ever, and their infantry too, from behind their 
cover, kept up a constant fire. Hereupon the 78th were ordered 
to advance and take the village. The Highlanders rose, fired 
one rolling volley as they advanced, and then moved forward 
with sloped arms and measured tread, like a wall—the rear rank 
locked up as if on parade—until within a hundred yards or so of 
the village, when the word was given to charge. Then they all 
burst forward, like an eager pack of hounds racing in to the kill, 
and in an instant they were over the mound and into the village. 
There was not a shot fired or a shout uttered, for the men were 
very fierce, and the slaughter was porportionate. “I've just got 
three of ’em out of one house, sir!” said a 78th man, with a grin, 
to me, as I met him at a turn of the village. 

The English force were now fairly within the enemy's lines, 
and they went forward, taking gun after gun, and driving every- 
thing before them; but, meantime, the enemy’s cavalry and a 
portion of their infantry had moved round, and of our 
artillery had to turn round and hold them in check. At one 
time, indeed, our small handful of troops were completely 
surrounded. The mutineers fought fiercely and well, and if there 
had only been a head to guide them, we must have fought hard 
to save even our bare lives; but unity of purpose prevailed over 
multitudes. One by one, their positions were carried, and the final 
advance of the 64th, when they charged and took a heavy gun 
that had up to that time been playing on our troops with mur- 
derous effect, finally settled the business. After that, there was 
no more regular opposition, and, just as night set in, the English 
force formed up and bivouacked on the plain, just beyond the 
grand parade ground of Cawnpore. 

This was a hard fight. So many fell out on the road, that there 
cannot have been more than 1000 men of all sorts in action on 
our side, opposed to at least 5000 of the enemy. In the former 
actions, our artillery and skirmishers did most of the work, but 
here the brunt of the battle fell on the infantry. The Sikhs 
are reported to have fought like devils. The fact of their mutineer 
brethren’s throats having been cut by the Bengal Sepoys had 
come to their knowledge, and rendered them even more sava 
than the English soldiery, if that were possible, against the 
mutineers. Here, more than ever, was our want of cavalry felt; 
for the enemy’s horse got off comparatively scatheless, besides 
creeping round to our rear and cutting up our wounded men, 
They made a dash at a small handful of our skirmishers—about 
a dozen of the Fusiliers—who with their officer, Seton, had got 
separated from the rest. Seton called his men round him, and 
formed square; the cavalry dashed at them, but swerved off 
from a cool, steady fire, every bullet of which brought down a 
man, and the little party rejoined their regiment unhurt. The 
only guns the enemy carried away were two Horse Artillery 
guns, which we could not catch—the remainder, to the number 
of eight, all heavy guns, remained with us. 

There was no supper that night, and no bed but the wet 
ground, but no man wanted litter to make him sleep after such 
a day’s work. In the middle of the night there was an alarm, 
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and the tired force had to start up and stand to their arms 
again. 

I cannot omit to mention here an instance of cool courage on 
the part of a man of the 64th, which came to my knowledge after 
the action was over. Early in the fight he had his leg shattered 
by around shot; andas he lay there on the ground, the horsemen 
came down to cut him up, Lying on his back, he shot the first— 
they drew back—he loaded again, and shot a second—they began to 
move, he loaded again, and shot a third—whereupon the troopers 
went off and left the wounded man in his glory. This man’s leg 
was amputated next morning, and he is now rapidly recovering. 

Next morning, soon after daybreak, while waiting for the bag- 
gage to come up preparatory to encamping, as we lay idly look- 
ing towards the belt of trees and houses across the parade ground, 
all at once a huge dense white pillar of smoke slowly rose in the 
air, unfolding volume upon volume, mounting still upwards in 
the sky, like the Genie of Arab story—followed presently by a 
report and concussion of the air, as when a large mortar is fired. 
The enemy had blown up the grand magazine and arsenal, four 
miles and a half distant. 

_And now, alas! came intelligence which turned the joy of our 
victory into mourning. We had learnt on the march up that 
about a hundred of our women and children were still alive at 
Cawnpore. The thought of releasing them from their cruel 
bondage had been a matter of happy speculation throughout the 
camp. We now learnt from people who came in that the Nana 
Sahib had caused every soul of them to be murdered in cold 
blood the day before, when he found the fight going against him. 

Cawnpore, formerly the largest, handsomest, and wealthiest 
station in the north-west, was now one desolate wilderness of 
roofless, gutted houses. ‘Traces of the most wanton devastation 
met the eye at every step—every door and gate was pulled off its 
hinges. Some officers of the force visited the place wherein the 
fearful tragedy of the day before had been enacted. It wasa 
native house of the bettermost kind, having rooms on either 
side, round an enclosed inner court-yard, where those unfortu- 
nate ladies and soldiers’ wives, and their children, had been 
confined; and it was told to me as an actual and literal fact that 
the floor of the inner room was two inches deep in blood all over— 
it came over men’s shoesas they stepped. Tresses of women’s hair, 
and children’s shoes, and articles of female wear, broad hats and 
bonnets, books, and such like things, lay scattered all about the 
rooms. There were the marks of bullets and sword-cuts on the 
walls—not high up, as if men had fought, but low down, and about 
the corners, where the r crouching creatures had been cut to 
pieces, The bodies of the victims had been thrown indiscrimi- 
nately down a well just behind the house, and were there to be 
seen.a mangled heap, with an arm or leg protruding here and 
there. If the Black Hole of Calcutta brought down such retri- 
bution on its perpetrator, what vengeance can be meted out 
for this? 

That same evening, intelligence came in that the NanaSahib had 
destroyed himself in despair (he is still alive and in Oude), that 
his place Bhitoor was evacuated, and that the Cawnpore insurgents 
had dispersed in the wildest fear. A detachment was instantly 
sent out to occupy Bhitoor—they returned next day with sixteen 
guns from thence. 

The inhabitants of Cawnpore appeared right glad to get back 
their old masters, having canatinal learnt the difference between 
the rule of a native prince and the English Government. They 
brought supplies of all kinds with the utmost readiness, and 
assisted in discovering and bringing forward Sepoys hidden in 
the city, who were hung as they were caught. In the evening 
the deputy collector of Cawnpore was brought into camp. 
This man, a Mussulman, and a highly-trusted servant of our 
Government, had been one of the Bhitoor Rajah’s most active 
supporters throughout; and when our force was marching up, 
this astute scoundrel spread the pees that the whole of the 
English troops ordered out from England to the assistance of the 
Indian Government had been stopped in Egypt by the Pasha, 
and not permitted to pass through that country—that in conse- 
— eight thousand English soldiers only remained to be 
dealt with in India, and they might easily be harassed to death. 

Here, for the present, my long letter ends. The force is now 
engaged in crossing the broad Ganges—a most arduous task at 
this time of year—preparatory to marching on Lucknow. The 
Highlanders and some guns are over—the rest are coming fast. 
Tt is hardly too much to say that Havelock’s column has recon- 

uered India. In eight days it has marched 126 miles, fought 
our actions, against greatly superior numbers, in the most 
arduous and trying season of the whcle year, and taken 45 guns. 

You may observe that I give no return of killed and wounded 
—I do not pretend to do so. AIlI relate is from my own ob- 
servation—the returns will give the rest. I only know that no 
man of the enemy was ever spared that was caught. 


THE DIVORCE ACT. 
|= Divorce Bill is now part of the Statute Book, and 


although no one can wish to be made, in his own case, 
familiar with its contents, there are few who, for the sake of 
others, if not of themselves, would not wish to understand the 
provisions of a measure which will in all probability have a con- 
siderable effect on the social and family life of English men and 
women. We propose, therefore, to state what is the scope of 


the Act so far as it relates to the general public. The machinery 
of justice belongs to lawyers. How the new court is to be con. 
stituted, what legal doctrines it is to adopt, what rules of 
evidence it is to follow, are questions for the practitioner, not 
for the layman. A man may wish to know under what circum. 
stances he can obtain a divorce, and what will be the conditions 
that will be imposed on him. But when he has once made y 
his mind, or entertains a strong conviction, that a divorce ig 
desirable and attainable, he necessarily places himself in profes. 
sional hands, and he has no concern with the practical working 
out of the design he has formed. We wish, dhentiien: only to 
state, and that as shortly as possible, those provisions of the Act 
which may reasonably be expected to form part of the information 
of general society. 

Let us first take the case of a husband who wishes to obtain a 
dissolution of the marriage tie. He must be pee to show 
that his wife has committed adultery, that he has not condoned 
the offence, and that he is not in collusion with his wife or her pa- 
ramour. He must further be prepared to support all his statements 
on oath, and also to attend in court, and be orally examined as 
to the facts on which he rests his case. But he must come into 
court with clean hands. He must not himself have violated the 
sanctity of the tie which he asks the law to uphold; nor must he 
have so conducted himself as to have provoked or induced his 
wife's guilt. If it can be shown that he has at any time been 
guilty of adultery since his marriage, or that his desertion or 
cruelty has led his wife to throw herself into the arms of another, 
the court may refuse to grant him a divorce, although it will be 
in the discretion of the court to do so if it thinks proper. The 
Act, however, considerately provides that a confession of adultery 
shall not be wrung out of a man’s own mouth, and he may 
refuse to answer all questions, the object of which is to show 
that he has been guilty of this offence. He may ask for damages 
from the adulterer, or not, exactly as he pleases; and, if he pre- 
fers it, he may ask for damages without applying for a divorce 
at all. Should he, for instance, have a conscientious objection to 
asking for the dissolution of a tie which he believes indissoluble, 
he may punish the man who has wronged him, by exacting a sum 
of money as a penalty for the injury. en damages are 
obtained, the court will decide how they are to be applied, and 


‘will, if it thinks proper, make a provision out of them for the 


wife and children. ‘ 

If a woman wishes for a divorce a vinculo, she must have it in 
her power to show not only that her husband has been guilty of 
adultery, but that there has also existed some other circumstance 
which can be taken in aggravation of the adultery. Incest, bigamy, 
and rape are such circumstances, and in these cases the cause 
of aggravation is external to the wife herself; but in two cases 
the cause of aggravation may be directly connected with her. 
For she may obtain a dissolution of the marriage if, in addition 
to having committed adultery, her husband has treated her with 
excessive cruelty, or has deserted her for two years without 
reasonable cause. And if she succeeds in her application, she 
will not be subjected to the misery of knowing that her children 
are liable to be ill treated and corrupted by the man who has 
wronged her; for the court pa make such orders with respect 
to their custody, education, and maintenance, as it may 
proper. 

A husband can ask for a judicial separation from his wife on 
the ground of adultery, oni , or desertion without reasonable 


cause for two years; and, if adultery is the ground of the claim, . 


he may, in addition, ask for damages from the adulterer. The 
wife also may, on the same grounds, apply for a judicial separa- 
tion from her husband; and not only will she obtain alimony 
from him, if the circumstances of the case make it reasonable she 
should receive it, but she will have another most important pri- 
vilege in regard to her property. When once she has obtained 
the decree she will thenceforward, so far as property goes, be 
exactly in the same position as if she were unmarried. All money 
that she may earn, or that may devolve upon her, will be hers 
to employ as she pleases, and her husband will have no control 
over it. If she has debts to claim, she will sue her debtors in her 
own name; and if she has debts to pay, her creditors will sue 
her exactly as if she were a single woman. If at any time the 
difference is healed, and she and her husband determine once 
more to live together, all her property acquired during the sepa- 
ration will still belong to her only. it will be settled to her use, 
and she will receive the yearly proceeds, unless, indeed, she 
wishes it to be otherwise, and then she can make an agreement 
to that effect with her husband; but the agreement must be 
made before they are reunited, and must be in writing. 

This is an important concession to the just claims of women, 
and it is so manifestly reasonable that no one can doubt that the 
Legislature has acted both humanely and wisely in throwing open 
this species of redress to wives in every rank. There are, it is 
to be feared, hundreds of women who are deserted by their 
husbands, who tremble for the security of their tiny earnings, 
and who yet have neither time nor money to obtain a judicial 
separation. A clause in the Act comes to their aid. It provides 
that any woman deserted by her husband without reasonable cause 
may apply, in London, to a police magistrate, or in the country, 
to the justices in petty session, and that as soon as she has 
shown that she is deserted (and the Act does not require her to 
show that the desertion has continued for a sosagtined period) 
and has also proved that she is maintaining herself by her own 
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industry or property, she may get an order protecting her 
pace wd and a acquired since her husband left her, and 
then her Saslieel: and his creditors will be prevented from seizing 
on what she has. It was considered necessary to uphold this 
order by a heavy penalty, for as almost all the cases where such 
orders are made will be among the lowest classes, the husband 
and his creditors must be deterred effectually, if the wife’s 
earnings are to be in security. Accordingly it is provided, that 
if the husband or his creditors, in spite of the order, seize on 
anything belonging to the wife, the offender shall not only 
restore the specific thing seized, but pay double its value as a 
nalty. 
PeThe Act will come into operation at the beginning of next 
year. The new tribunal that is to administer its provisions will 
sit in London, and there will be no separate local courts. But 
the inhabitants of the provinces have a local remedy in all cases 
where a judicial separation only, and not a dissolution of the 
marriage tie, is asked for. They can present a petition to any 
judge of assize, at the assizes held in the county where the married 
couple reside, or last resided, and the judge will have exactly the 


- same powers, and proceed exactly in the same way, as the court 


in London. Such are the main provisions of this long and aa 
contested Act. It is not our business here to enter into the 
expediency of the measure, or into the history of the struggle 
through which it passed; but now that it has assumed a final 
shape, and become enrolled in the body of our law, we may at 
least say that it has the merit of being intelligible; and in 
conferring local powers on the Judges of Assize, and in providing 
a summary remedy for the protection of deserted women, it pro- 
mises to some extent an equitable succour to the poor. 


THE MUSEUM OF ENAMELS AND GOLDSMITHS’ WORK AT 
MANCHESTER. 


i beg art of enamelling—by which is understood the overlaying 
of a surface of metul with ornamental patterns, composed of 
vitreous substances, coloured by metallic oxides, and fused and 
fixed in a furnace—is of Eastern origin, and has been practised 
from a very remote antiquity. The earliest specimens, Sosdeas, 
in the Museum of Ornamental Art at Manchester are of the 
medizval Byzantine period, and executed in the manner called 
“cloissonné.” In this process, the separate colours are divided 
from each other by thin lines of gold, the pattern being defined 
and mapped out into so many cells by means of slender walls or 
partitions of gold filagree, before the colouring matter is inserted 
and fired. The appearance, therefore, is that of a kind of 
mosaic—each colour being enclosed in a case or setting of gold. 
All the earliest enamels were executed in this cloissonné manner ; 
and specimens of this kind are now rare, not only by reason of 
their greater antiquity, but because, as pure gold alone was used 
for the ground-work’and settings in this process, such enamels 
have been ig ep destroyed for the sake of the value of the 
metal. The best example in Case B of Byzantine cloissonné 
is the curious pectoral cross, formerly in the Debruge-Labarte 
Collection, but now belonging to Mr. Beresford Hope. Nothing, 
indeed, can be imagined more rude or ugly than this worn and 
damaged relic of the workmanship of the tenth century. 
But it deserves careful attention and study. It is enamelled 
on both sides; and the design of the figures, as well as the 
language of its epigraphs, attests the authenticity of its Greek 
parentage. The largest and finest known works of this pro- 
cess are the famous Pala d’Oro at Venice, and parts of the 
Shrine of the Three Kings at Cologne. The most curious speci- 
men in England is the Alfred Jewel in the Ashmolean Museum ; 
and this is still more remarkable, if, as is supposed, it was wrought 
a British artist in the Byzantine manner. 

“Champ-levé” enamelling differs from the cloissonné method in 
that the cells or cavities for receiving the vitreous matters are 
scooped ont of the substance of the groundwork—which, in this 
process, ix generally copper—instead of being applied to the 
groundwork in slender lines of gold. The resulting effect, how- 
ever, is not very different, the colours of the enamelling being 
= —_ case separated from each other by thin outlines of 

etal. 

It has been oe by some that enamelling is of European 
origin, and that Byzantium borrowed the process from Gaul, in- 
stead of bestowing it, together with other arts, on the less 
civilized West. Be this as it may, the school of enamellers that 
began to flourish at Limoges in Aquitaine, about the beginning of 
the eleventh century, owed much to the immigration of artists 
from Constantinople. The earliest Limousin enamels may be 
easily mistaken for Byzantine; but a great improvement of 
design, and the general if not exclusive employment of the 
champ-levé process, are their distinguishing characteristics. For 
several centuries Limoges continued to be the head-quarters of 
this artistic process, and it is searcely surprising that specimens 
of this manufacture are, comparatively speaking, common in 
public and private collections, when it is remembered that there 
was scarcely an ornament of religious worship, or even an 
utensil of secular life, which was not made to receive the em- 
bellishment of this beautiful incrustation. Crosses, sacramental 
vessels, shrines, pastoral staffs, coffers, book-covers, candlesticks, 
arms, rings, and jewels, were all enamelled ; and the comparative 
ree ne and durability of the process caused a regular demand 

oges work, not in France only, but throughout Europe. 


Specimens of most or all of the above-named articles are to be 
seen in Case B at Manchester. An enamelled basin, contributed 
by Lord Hastings, is a conspicuous example. Two or three 
teupint specimens here, belonging to the Rev. Walter Sneyd, 
are claimed by connoisseurs as the products of a distinct school 
of enamellers that seems to have flourished in some town near 
the Rhine in the 12th or 13th century. Ordinary observers 
however cannot distinguish these from the manufacture of 
Limoges, unless perhaps where the character of their design 
betrays a marked German influence. 
This stiff, and rude, and mosaic-like method of incrustation 
did not satisfy a more artistic age, and accordingly a new style 
of enamelling was introduced in Italy towards the close of the 
thirteenth century. In this process the metal surface itself was 
engraved, and chased, and raised in bas relief, and then a trans- 
lucent coating of coloured enamels fused over the whole, through 
which the design below was visible. In this way, the higher 
skill and cunning of the goldsmith’s art vindicated its superiori 
ever the more mechanical process of the enameller, and sue 
works became the vehicle of the most beautiful designs of the 
most accomplished artists. Niccola Pisano himself has the 
credit of the first discovery of this new method of enamelling, 
and Francesco Francia, as famous a goldsmith as a painter, sur- 
one all his contemporaries in the practice of this branch of 
1is art. Before long the new style was imported from Italy into 
France, and there the enamels of this kind received the name of 
emaux de basse taille. Of this sort the most conspicuous exarh- 
ples in Case B, are the enamels on William of Wykeham's 
astoral Staff, from New College, and the famous cup from 
King’s Lynn—a beautifully-shaped vessel, in silver gilt, with 
enamelled patterns on its stem. 

The artists of Limoges, keeping pace with the pro 
of the times, farther improved the process of enamelling 
at the close of the fourteenth century. They now began to 
dispense with outlines altogether, and to paint their subjects 
at once upon copper surfaces in opaque enamel colours, laid 
on a black ground—a method which allowed of an infinite 
variety of styles and treatments, the colours being applied with 
a hitherto unattained freedom, and combined and graduated at 
the will of the painter. The subjects chosen by the enamellers 
were taken for the most part from the popular paintings or en- 
gravings of contemporary artists. Among the best examples of 
this latest development of the enamel process at Manchester in 
Case B, are Mr. Danby Seymour's triptych, representing the An- 
nunociation in the middle part, with a King and Queen, attended 
by their patron saints, on the two wings; and Sir A. Rothschild’s 
huge plaque of “‘Grammatique,” though the design of the subjects 
of the Jatter is vulgar and debased. More curious is a small 
plaque belonging to Mr. W. M. Christy, the subject of which 
is Savonarola preaching before his famous bonfire of works of 
art. Books, music, and backgammon-boards, and a hundred other 
like things, are blazing away. There is better design in the 
eighteen scenes from our Lord’s life that compose a large diptych 
—the word of Leonard Limousin—belonging to Lord Hastings. 
There are some good portraits also executed in this process, 
among which may be noticed Elizabeth of France, wife of 
Philip, and Diane de Poitiers—for once in her life decently 
clothed. This process, in its turn, gave way before a newer 
invention, in which the vitrifiable colours were painted on a 
white ground of enamel, in the same way as water colours are 
laid on ivory or vellum. This was the method in which the 
enamelled miniature portraits, so common in the last century, 
were exccuted. But it has fallen, like its predecessors, into 
complete desuctude. It is only of late years that the practice 
of enamelling has been revived, with happy auspices, both in 
France and England, as a subsidiary embellishment to the art of 
the goldsmith. 

The Soulages Collection, in Case M, contains a series of fine 
Limousin enamels, by Raymond, Penicault, Jean Courtois, and 
other artists of reputation. There are also some good historical 
portraits ponte in this process. Case Z, near the transept, 
also contains enamels, among other treasures, from Mr. Mayer's 
collection. The visitor must go back to the wall-cases B and C 
to finish his examination of this brauch of art. In the latter 
are some modern imitations of Limoges work in porcelain. In 
the former are some very good specimens of the various processes 
described above. The Soden contributed by the Rey. E. 
Duke, supposed to be of English manufacture, are perhaps the 
most noticeable examples ; and with these we may class Lord 
Hastings’ fine tazza, which bears the signature of its maker— 
Jean Court dit Vigier—an enameller who flourished at Limoges 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. Some salt-cellars, con- 
tributed by Mr. G. Field, of excellent shape and pattern, should 
have been noticed among the contents of Case A strictly 
chronological arrangement of the enamels would have added 
much to the usefulness of this portion of the Museum. 

The art of the goldsmith—which embraces, it must be remem- 
bered, the treatment of the baser as well as the precious metals— 
is naturally connected with enamelling. Indeed, the artistic 
manipulation of metal comprises, besides enamelling, a number 
of subsidiary processes, such as damascening, niello, jewelling, 
and the craft of the lapidary. In this incidental point of view, 
as containing some very exquisite specimens of ornamentel 
metallurgy, the Meyrick collection of armour has its chief, if not 


only, claim to admission into the Art Treasures Exhibition. In 
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any other respect the awkward lay figures, and the unnatural 
grotesques of tilting knights, from Govudrich Court, seem to us 
singularly out of place in the Manchester Palace. The collec- 
tion of pire: vod before us, though abundant and varied, is not 
arranged on a strict chronological principle ; and it is difficult to 
study it inany methodical way. We did not observe any example 
of the workmanship of the earlier centuries of Christian art ; but 
the medieval period is richly illustrated. The oriental specimens 
in Case F, cove.ed with minute arabesques, contributed by Mr. 
Falkner and Mr. Rohde Hawkins, deserve careful attention. Of 
European work the most beautiful instance perhaps is the staff 
of William of Wykeham, already noticed for its enamels. The 
style of this is the richest gothic of the fourteenth century, and 
the delicacy of its niches, statuettes, crockets, cuspings, traceries 
and mouldings, is quite extraordinary. With this may be com- 
pared some of the plate, religious and secular, contributed by 
the two universities and some municipal corporations. Christ 
College, Cambridge, sends three exquisite salt-cellars on feet. 
Bishop Fox’s pastoral staff, from Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 

and the Norwich mace, are especially remarkable, among a crowd 
of heirlooms so precious, that, even while they are before our 
eyes, it is difficult to believe their jealous owners have been per- 

suaded to part with them for the purpose of exhibition. Censers, 

lanterns, chalices, reliquaries, rings, statuettes, morses, dishes, and 

vases, jostle each other in these gorgeous cases, and defy descrip- 

tion or enumeration. How exquisite is the combination of crystal 

or glass work and orfévrerie in those fantastic fishes studded 

with gems and mounted in gold! How huge and yet how con- 

scientiously wrought those Flemish alms-dishes, sent by Mr. 

D’Eyncourt and the Duke of Buecleuch, with Adam and Eve, 

or the Two Spies from Esheol, chased in the centre! And even 

when we quit the purer style of the fourteenth century, there is 

richness and prodigal fancy and truthfulness of execution in much 

of the work of a later age. It must be confessed, however, 

that sometimes, as in the late pastoral staff, in silver, from 

York Minster, the design is coarse enough; and the Pepys 

Cup, contributed by the Clothworkers’ Company, is heavy and 

debased in form and treatment. The famous Nautilus Cup from 

Windsor is most exquisitely wrought, but of rococo design; and 

Lord Warwick's Cellini Cup must not be overlooked. It is diffi- 

cult to tear oneself from the superbcases F andG, which contain the 

bulk of the orfévrerie assembled at Manchester. But there are 

other parts of the Coilection to be looked for elsewhere. Case K 

contains some very costly specimens of comparatively late date, in 

which weight of metal is made too much to compensate for delicacy 

of artistic handling. There is no surer sign of debasement in 

metal work than to use one ounce more of gold or silver than 

is needed for the purpose required. All good workmanship in 

the precious metals is chary of bulk, but profuse in the thought 

and labour expended. The problem proposed to themselves by 

the old artists was how to bestow the most pains on the least raw 

material. It was the facility of casting, superseding the long and 

patient toil of the hammer, that helped forward the modern 

vulgar liking for weight and bulk in plate. When the ornament 

was chased and wrought in repoussé work, the metal was of 
necessity thin, so as to yield responsively to the touches of the 

hammer. Besides which, the special properties of metal render 

any considerable thickness of substance altogether unnecessary 

for most purposes to which it is applied. There are few 

branches of art in which more is needed to be learnt by our 

modern artisans than this of metal work; and we heartily hope 

that many of them will study to advantage the masterpieces 

of the ancient goldsmiths that are gathered at Manchester. 

It is surely much to be regretted that some very bad specimens 

of modern “ testimonial” plate have not been excluded from the 

Exhibition ; but, happily, an antidote to the ill effects of such 

vulgar and tasteless display may be found in the medieval 

part of the Collection. 

There is yet another case, U—one of those containing the 
Government contribution from Marlborough House and the 
British Museum—in which noble specimens of ancient metal- 
work are to be found, Oriental, Medieval, and Renaissance. 
Among these are early clock-cases and other things showing the 
application of the precious metals on a larger scale than usual. 

The nie/li will be found in wall-case M, contributed chiefly 
by Lord Cardigan and Mr. Pulszky; and with them is a large 
and very curious collection of locks and keys, exhibiting the 
careful and delicate workmanship bestowed of old on steel manu- 
factures. There are here, too, some bells for domestic use, 
richly ornamented, and bearing dates of the sixteenth century, 
with the names of their makers inscribed. Coffers, knives, 
mirrors, keys, and other objects of daily use, in steel and other 
metals, are comprised also among the omnigenous contents of the 
Soulages Collection. Among the rarities of the Mayer Collection 
is a Pax, in niello, attributed to Finiguerra himself. 

Among the more modern specimens of goldsmith’s work com- 
prised in this Collection, the most remarkable is the splendid 
shield presented by the King of Prussia to the Prince of Wales, 
ornamented from the designs of Cornelius. The vases, in 
repoussé work, with figure subjects by Vechte, in the same case 
(KX), are also noticeable. The contents of these particular cases 
were obtained, it is stated, by the co-operation of Messrs. Hunt 
and Roskell. Scattered about the nave of the Exhibition build- 
ing, in cabinets and other articles of furniture, may be seen other 
applications of ornamental metal work—seldom, however, of such 


design as to please a fastidious taste. Among these a silver 
toilet table, with side stands for candles, presented to Charles IT, 
by the Corporation of London, is not without great interest. Itg 
style, however, is of the debased kind common at that period. 

Reviewing the whole of this part of the Museum of Ornamental 
Art, we cannot help regretting that the series is not somewhat 
more complete in its earlier links, and that some of the most 
famous artists are not represented by their works. Still the 
display is one of astonishing extent and value, especially in itg 
medizval portion. The maces, swords, and cups of the munici. 
palities and colleges, the religious plate contributed from Oscott 
and Stonyhurst, and a multitude of treasures from the Queen’s 
collection, form, together with the innumerable contributions 
from private sources, such a whole of decorative metal-work as 
has never before been assembled in one exhibition. 


REVIEWS. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


—_—— the many phenomena of our age, few are more 
remarkable than the second blossoming of Jewish lite 
culture. With the relaxation of political restrictions and the 
gradual liberalizing of the public mind, a sort of’ Indian summer 
began for the most unfortunate of races. Long repressed im. 
pulses were yielded to; and, in mere than one European country, 
great scholars have arisen to wipe off from their co-religionists 
the reproach of being capable of success only as usurers or trades. 
men. The author of the volume which we put at the head of the 
German books of the month,* has his place in the foremost rank 
of Jewish scholars. His present work is a history of Judaism— 
by which he means the Jewish religion and spirit which first 
meets us in history after the Babylonish captivity, when the soul, 
as it were, of the nation was freed from its bondage to the body, 
that is to say, the State. He begins with the eventful year 
B.C. 536, and the first volume goes down to the taking of Jeru- 
salem by Titus. The foundation of the work is Dr. Jost’s own 
‘previous book on the same subject; but he has used freely the 
ote which contemporary scholars have afforded him, and has 
not scrupled to make corrections wherever he has seen him- 
self in error. On turning to the chapters in which the rise of 
Christianity is described, we find great moderation and fair. 
ness of tone. Dr. Jost writes, of course, of that momentous 
event from his own point of view; but his expressions wili offend 
noone. Even in the part now published there is much that will 
be new even to well-read Biblical students; but the volumes 
which are to come will travel into regious which so few have 
trod, that we sincerely hope we may ere long be able to weleome 
an English translation of a book which must be pronounced one 
of first-rate importance. 

A third edition of Naturstudien,t by Dr. Hermann Masius, has 
just appeared at Leipzig. It is very handsomely got up, and 


. carefully, if not successfully, illustrated. Amongst the works of 


art which it contains, there is one unlucky camel, which, we 
think, must be the identical animal which the celebrated German 
professor evoked out of his inner consciousness. The letterpress 
consists of a series of sketches, somewhat after the fashion of 


instance, ‘“‘ The Heath,” ‘‘ The Pinewood,” “‘ The Trees of North 
Germany,” as also ‘ The Cat,” “The Whale,” and many other 
animals. The notes, which are numerous, are full of curious 
learning and pleasant information, and the whole effect of the 
book is to make us wish to follow the advice which the author 
gives us in some opening lines :— 

Komm mit, verlass das Marktgeschrei, 

Verlass den Qualm, der sich dir’s ballt 

Um’s Herz, und athme wieder frei, 

Komm mit mir in den griinen Wald. 


That passion for the sea which succeeded a year or two 
ago to the Pteridomania then raging in England, has now 
crossed the Channel, and has led to the composition of a very 
respectable work in German.t The author is a physician of 
Ostend, and glad are we to believe that the human intellect can 
put forth vigorous shoots in that wonderfully dreary city. Dr. 
Hartwig’s book is more ambitious both in size and in range than 
most of its English brethren. It is divided into three go sec: 
tions—I. The Physical Geography of the Sea. II. The Inha- 
bitants of the Sea. III. The History of Voyages of Discovery. 
For the purposes of a student of marine zoology, it is not much 
to be recommended ; but it is full of information, — 

ut together; and if we were starting for Riigen or Heligo 
it would undoubtedly have a place in our portmanteau. 

The present year has witnessed the publication of a large 
collection of Herder’s letters, which various causes long kept 
back from the light, although the great author's family wished 
to give them to the world soon after his death. They appear 


* Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Secten, Von Dr. J. M. Jost. 
Erste Abtheilung. Leipzig: Dérffling. London: Williams and Norgate. 


1857. 

+ Naturstudien. Von Dr. H. Masius. Dritte Auflage. Leipzig: Brand- 
stetter. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 

t Das Leben des Meeres. Von Dr. G. Hartwig. Zweite Auflage. Frank- 
fort; Meidinger. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 


Humboldt’s incomparable Aspects of Nature. We have, for . 
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under the title, Aus Herder’s Nachlass,* and occupy three 
volumes. There are letters from and to Jacobi, Goethe, Schiller, 
the unhappy Lenz, the fantastic Lavater, the clear-thinking Moses 
Mendelssohn, and many other celebrated men. One volume is 
occupied by the correspondence of Herder with Caroline Hachs- 
land, who eventually became his wife. ; 

A work on the Statistics of Dalmatiat is little suggestive of 
romance, and yet the life of its author is full of the strangest and 
saddest incident. Franz Petter was born in Lower Austria, in 
the year 1798. After many years of curiously chequered fortune, 
and of aliterary activity extending over all sorts of subjects, from 
botany to bookkeeping, and from poetry to letters on calligraphy, 
he became Professor of the German language and literature in 
the Imperial Gymnasium at Spalato. While there, he devoted 
his leisure time to collecting plants, and journeyed during his 
vacations over the whole of Dalmatia. isagreeable circum- 
stances in his private life rendered him extremely anxious to 
remove to some other part of the Austrian dominions; and he 
was lsoking forward to the end of his pericd of service, when his 
wife was knocked down and killed by a runaway horse, and he 

ultimately 
roved fatal. His active mind, constantly employed in amassing 
Seoutedes, accumulated during a course of years vast informa- 
tion upon Dalmatia; and the book before us is likely for some 
time to be the leading work upon its subject. It is divided 
into—1. The Geography of Dalmatia, including notices of its 
Natural History. 2. fet unography. 3. Governmental Arrange- 
ments. 4. Topography. To this is added a chapter on travel- 
ling in Dalmatia, which it would appear is by no means an 
easy matter. We advise no one who proposes to leave the 
coast line of the Adriatic, to go into A sam unprovided with 
this most useful and by no means cumbrous book. 

Erde und Ewigkeit,t is’ the production of a writer who, 
although he is devoted to natural science, has yet “a lithe side” 
to poetry and metaphysics. He is an opponent of those philo- 
pod sam who love to imagine, in the geological history of the 
world, frequent periods of convulsion and catastrophe. His 
dreams are all of slow change and gradual progression— 
life creeping to death, and death rising -* into new ex- 
istence. Those who are not converted to his views will 
letrn from his pages some facts which may repay the trouble 
of perusal. 

The correspondence of Gentz and Adam Miiller,§ during more 
than a quarter of a century, has just been edited by some one 
who conceals his name, but professes to have been intimate] 
acquainted with both these remarkable men. The volume is 
very curious. The two friends, closely united in political senti- 
ment, were very unlike in the character of their minds, and in 
many of their opinions. Gentz was a practical statesman and 
drawer of protocols, cold, hard, and sceptical. Miiller was a 
mystical philosopher, who, born amidst the Illuminism of Berlin, 
became. a Roman Catholic at six-and-twerity, and was ever 
seeking for new points of connexion between theology and 
politics. The first letter of the series is dated 1800, and is from 
the pen of Gentz. It informs his correspondent of the death of 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and the progress of affairs in Egypt. 
The last letter was being read aloud to Adam Miiller, when _ 
fell down, and died of apoplexy. This circumstance is so strange, 
when looked at in connexion with the subject of the communica- 
tion, that we quote the latter entire :— 
17th Jan. 1829. 

Schlegel’s death has certainly affected me; but-a blow of quite a different 
character has just followed it. The Princess Metternich has expired of a 
puerperal fever, which attacked her head. This is an event of which it is 
umpossible to foresee the consequences. 

find myself in a sort of stagnation of thought, and it seems as if my sight 
could not extend across the snow-field which I see before my wae 

ENTZ. 

_ Aus und iiber Italien,|| a work of which the first volume only 
is before us, consists of a series of letters addressed to a Freundin 
—one of those comfortable creatures who have called forth so 
much that is agreeable in German writing. It helongs to the 
Touristen-iitteratur, and is a pleasant specimen of its very plea- 
sant class. Our English scribbling tourist is generally a very 
odious person. His information is slender, his imagination 
dull, and his style without merit. The German who adds 
another book to the hundreds which exist about the beaten routes 
of Europe, has generally some excuse for doing so. Either he 
sees things with the eyes of a poet—or he has a minute know- 
ledge of art—or he remains long in the districts which he describes, 
and goes into out-of-the-way corners, whence he brings back 
new and curious matter. The unblushing dullard who publishes 
a Simpleton’s Sojourn in Salzburg, or some such alliterative 
treasure, to pay the expenses of his tour, is at present one of our 
exclusively national institutions. M. Schliiter, the author of the 
book which lies on our table, starts from Coblentz, but thirty 


pages suffice for the deserfption of his journey to Venice; and 
the whole of the rest of this volume, which we have found ex- 
tremely interesting wherever we have dipped into it, is taken up 
by an account of his residence in that city. A pleasanter inani- 
mate companion for the gondola we have never chanced to meet 
with. 
_ A Berlin publisher is now bringing out a new edition of the 
voluminous works of Albert Bitzius,* the Swiss, better known by 
his nom de plume, Jeremias Gotthelf. This author, who has fre- 
quently been compared to Auerbach, but whose Claudius-like tone 
and less ambitious drawing niake a wide distinction between him 
and that writer, was born at Murten, in Switzerland, in 1797. 
He was educated partly in his native country, and partly at 
Géttingen—then became a clergyman, and settled in the quiet 
Emmenthal of Berne, a district whose soft and ~—— beauty 
contrasts strongly with the grandeur of the Oberland. Here he 
passed his tranquil life, engaged in active benevolence and in the 
composition of his works. Amongst these may be mentioned 
Kithi die Grossmutter, Leiden und Freuden eines Schulmeisters, 
Die Armennoth, and Zeitgeist und Bernergeist. He died, after 
a short illness, in 1854. The volume which we now notice con- 
tains his life, and is intended to be given gratis to all purchasers 
of his collected works, along with a glossary of the numerous 
rovincial words which occur in them. It is written by a Dr. 
) atte who shares the conservative tendencies of the subject of 
his biographic zeal, and is in all respects his warm admirer. His 
criticisms on the writings of Bitzius are very full, and oceupy, 
indeed, far the largest part of the work. A picture of Bitzius 
ornaments the volume. It is a.large, healthy, round face, with 
abundant humour about the eyes and mouth, a broad, well- 
developed forehead, and a general appearance of strength, such 
as we can well believe was really possessed by one who had 
comening in him of Voss and Franklin , as well as of Jean Paul 
ichter, 


HARFORD’S LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO.+ 


7. patient study, accurate investigation, and warm sympathy 
with the subject of his memoir could qualify a man to be a 
biographer, no one would be more fitted than Mr. Harford to 
write the life of Michael Angelo. But something more is needed. 
‘The task requires a kind of intuitive insight into the hidden depths 
of character—the faculty of presenting a man to one’s own mind, 
and consequently to one’s readers, in a certain unity of concep- 
tion, with all his faults as well as his virtues, just as he was when 
alive, just as he thought, and talked, and acted—and finally, the 
power of vivid portraiture by words. These gifts, in their highest 
development, do not belong to Mr. Harford. We rise from these 
volumes with an accurate knowledge of the facts of Michael 
Angelo’s life, and, indeed, from his well-selected and well-trans- 
lated poems and letters we may iearn a good deal of his mind; 
but the biographer has scarcely shown us what manner of man 
the great Florentine was, and we feel as if we might have been 
made to know him still more intimately—in his foibles as well as 
his better qualities, in the shadows as well as the lights of his 
noble character. With this abatement, however, we may readily 
acknowledge the many excellences of the present biography, 
——s confidently recommend it to the cordial welcome of our 
readers. 


Nothing, indeed, can be more just or reasonable than Mr. Har- 
ford’s aim in undertaking to write the life of Buonarroti. We have 
only to regret that it has not been in all respects more thoroughly 
accomplished. He professes to consider the subject of his memoirs 
as a man no less than as an artist—to do justice to him in both 
capacities, and to bring the light of his personal mental history 
to bear on the illustration of the characteristics of his art. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Harford finds in the design of Michael Angelo, as 
wel] as in his remarkable and hitherto little known literary 
remains, strong traces of the influence of the Platonic philosophy, 
of which he imbibed the principles in the academic society of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. He lays great stress also on the phi- 
iosophical republicanism of the great artist’s political opinions. 
And that such were indeed his political sentiments there can be 
little doubt, when we remember how much he risked wlien he 
betook himself to Florence in the short interval of its unsuccess- 
ful insurrection against the Medici, and volunteered to defend 
the city with the best of his engineering skill against the be- 
sieging forces. It was to the teaching of Savonarola that 
Michael Angelo owed his political bias, his love of constitutional 
government, and his hatred of the tyrannical excesses of un- 
bridled power. And Mr. Harford tries to show that the influence 
of the same eloquent reformer made itself felt in the religious 
convictions of the great artist. He goes so far as to claim 
Michael Angelo, along with the celebrated and beautiful Mar- 
chioness of Pescara, whose intimate friendship he enjoyed, as 
crypto-adherents of the great contemporary movement of the 
Reformation. And it is indisputable that Michael Angelo was 


* Albert Bitzius, sein Leben und seine Schriften. Von Dr. C. Manuel 
Berlin: Springer. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 

t+ The Life of Michael Angelo Buonarroti; with Translations of man 
of his Poems and Letters. Also, Memoirs of Savonarola, Raphael, an 
By Esq., F.R.S., Member of the 
Academy of Painting of St. Luke at Rome, and of the Roman Archeological 
Society. 2 yols, London: Longmans. 1857, 
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deeply alive to the corruptions that had overgrown the Papal 
system. But, whatever were his hidden. sentiments, he took care 
not to come into collision with ecclesiastical authority ; and 
never, after his narrow escape from the consequences of the part 
he bore in the siege of Florence, did he meddle with political 
affairs. We are inclined to think that Mr. Harford is quite 
right in his conclusions about his hero’s real convictions in 
religion and polities. The general moderation of Michael 
Angelo’s character prepares us to assume that he wouid 
avoid all extreme opinions, whether in Church or in State; 
and we are not surprised that in his maturer years he shrunk 
from the overt expression of any feelings of dissatisfaction with 
the Government, religious or secular, under which it was his lot 
to live. Mr. Harford accounts for the silence of former biogra- 
phers upon these points by suggesting that Vasari, as a partisan 
of the restored Medici, would not have ventured to speak out as 
to Michael Angelo’s patriotic merits, while Condivi abstained 
altogether from the mention of polities. 


The story of the long and honourable life of this great man is 
told agreeably enough in the volumes before us, though the nar- 
rative is somewhat interrupted by episodical disquisitions. We 
have a succinct account of the early years of the future artist, his 
apprenticeship to Ghirlandajo, his introduction to Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, his early preference for sculpture, his rapid improvement 
in art, and his disfizurement for life bya fractured nose—the impo- 
tent revenge of the jealous Torrigiano. Then follows an interesting 
description of the intellectual life of Florence under the reign of 
Lorenzo. The young Buonarroti, taken into the Duke’s own house- 
hold, finished his education in the midst of a literary and philoso- 
phieal circleof which Politian, the wonderful Pico di Mirandula, the 
Greek refugee Chalcondyles, and Fieino, were members. Some 
eminent Englishmen, Colet and Linaere, were at that time also 
at Florence for the purpose of studying the Greek language. 
Here Mr. Harford digresses into a sketch of the philosophical 
system of the modern Platonists, considering it as a natural re- 
action from the Aristotelianism of the Fathers and Schoolmen. 
‘the death of Lorenzo gives occasion for a very judicious criticism 
of his political character. Under his successor, the feeble Piero, 
the Medicean tyranny came to an end for a time, in the expulsion 
of the whole family upon the advance of Charles VIII. against 
Florence. Michael Angelo retired at this juncture to Bologna, 
and there, being engaged to finish the dees of St. Dominic, 
came—to the great advantage of his own progress in art—under 
the influence of the style of Nicola Pisano, and also pursued his 
favourite studies in the anatomy of the human figure. Return- 
ing to Florence in 1494, in the twentieth year of his age, he 
found it in the midst of the agitation caused by the denuncia- 
tions of the fiery Savonarola, who had just remodelled the Re- 
public, and was urging forward the most trenchant reform of the 
social life of its citizens. The description of this strange period 
of political and religious excitement, and the history of the sub- 
sequent contest between the Dominican reformer and the Papal 
court, form one of the best portions of Mr. Harford’s narrative; 
and had not the life of Savonarola been so recently discussed in 
these pages, in reviewing M. Perrens’ volumes, we should have 
been tempted to make some illustrative extracts. 

During these troubled times, Michael Angelo seems to have 
| eg te his artistic labours steadily and uninterruptedly, paying 

is first visit to Rome in the year 1496. There is ample evidence 
that he was greatly impressed by the zealous preaching of the 
unfortunate Prior of San Marco, whose memory he cherished to 
his dying day, and to whose exhortations he probably owed, in a 
a measure, the unsullied purity of his personal character and 
1is horror of anything sensual or indecorous in the domain of 
art. But with characteristic moderation he did not abandon his 
anatomy at the bidding of the enthusiastic friar, and did not join 
Lorenzo di Credi and Bartolommeo della Porta when they threw 
their sketches and studies from the life on the fanatical pyre 
kindled before the Palazzo della Signoria. 


The story now proceeds to the alternate altercations and 
reconciliations between Michael Angelo and his Papal patron— 
a state of things inevitable when the artist was so nobly inde- 
pendent in all matters where his art was concerned, and 
when the patron was the fiery Julius II.—but which resulted 
in the completion of that immortal work, the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel. The following pontificate, of Leo X., was a 
time of depression and discouragement for Buonarroti. The 
Pope harassed him for seven years with a scheme, which 
after all was abandoned, for adding a facade to the family church 
of San Lorenzo at Florence. Besides this, the failure of a 
favourite plan of his own for erecting a fitting monument to 
Dante must have mortified the sensitive artist. e hesitate to 
believe that the triumphant career of Raflaelle, who at this very 
time reached the summit of his glory, excited any abiding 
feelings of jealousy in the generous mind of 
his great rival. A fair and careful comparison of the genius of 
these two great men is instituted by Mr. Harford, and the un- 
profitable question of pre-eminence is very properly left un- 
decided between them. ‘That isa controversy which can never be 
settled, and it is better worth while to admire the special great- 
ness of each than to argue for the superiority of either. The 
biography is resumed in the second volume at the opening of the 
reign of Clement VII. It was now, in 1528, after the sack of 
Rome by the Due de Bourbon, that Florence reasserted her 
independence, and Michael Angelo, joining the ranks of her 


citizens, undertook the responsible post of Commissary-General 
of the fortifications. The city, betrayed by its commander, 
capitulated to the Imperialist forces in 1530, and the most illus. 
trious of all her defenders had nearly paid for his patriotism 
his life. The victorious Pope, however, spared the artist, whose 
services he needed for the completion of the family monuments 
in the sacristy of San Lorenzo, and the world has every cause to 
be thankful for a clemency to which we owe the tombs of the 
Medici, the Moses, the Last Judgment, and the completion of 
St. Peter’s—the crowning artistic glories of the artist’s life, 
Mr. Harford has narrated the peaceful annals of the later years 
of his hero with feeling mt ability, and has dsccttnead the 
several works in which he was engaged with discriminating criti. 
cism. We quote a specimen of his judicious treatment of this 
art of his subject. Speaking of the statue of Christ beari 
1is Cross, in the church of the Minerva at Rome, he says :— 


As an academical figure it rauks among the finest works of the moderns, 
The expression is calm and dignified; the disposition of the hair is graceful; 
and his anatomical truth and high finish are admirable. But, if it was in. 
tended to represent, as is said, the risen Saviour, it fails in the sublime, 
elevated, and tender expression proper to such a subject; and, far from con. 
veying the conception of a spiritualized body, displays all the muscular force 
and energy in which the artist so greatly excelled, but which are here quite 
out of character. Neither can we otherwise than cond the al of 
drapery as an irreverent violation of the conventional types of Christian art, 
Yet ali that is felt to be wanting in appropriate expression in this fine statue, 
is to be found in the alto-relievo medallion of the “ Virgin contemplating a 
Dead Christ,” in the Chapel of the Hospital of the Poor at Geneva. Here we 
behold maternal tenderness blended with devotion in the Virgin mother, and 
serene majesty and benignity even in death, in the Saviour, imprinted on the 
marble with the deepest oma most touching pathos. 


The flow of Mr. Harford’s narrative might with advantage 
have been interrupted by more of those sparkling anecdotes in 
which the life of Michael Angelo, as told by Vasari, abounds, 
Most of these, however, he has placed in a sort of . by 
themselves. A well-known story, however, about the Sistine 
“Last Judgment” is pleasantly told in its proper place, as 
follows :— 

Before the painting was quite finished, the Pope came to view it, accom- 
panied , train of caeniaata, among whom was his master of the cere- 
monies, Biagio di Cesena, a grave and grand old gentleman, far more 
alive to breaches of etiquette than to wonders of art. He looked around him 
with astonishment; and upon the Pope’s inquiring how he was pleased, he 
replied that such multitudes of naked figures were far more suited to the 
walls of a bagnio than to those of a Papal chapel. The words grated on 
Michael Angelo’s ears. On the Pope’s departure, he seized his pencil, and 
so vividly transmuted the features of his Minos, a huge figure, towerin 
with a sweeping tail amidst a mountain of demons, into the portraiture 
Biagio, that nobody could mistake the resemblance. The fact became 
specdily known, and created much merriment; but the Grand Master took 
it greatly to heart, and went in high displeasure to the Pope, to vent his in- 
dignation. ‘ Where has he placed you?” said the amused Pontiff. “ Placed 
me! why in hell!” replied Biagio, with emotion. “ Alas, then,” rejoined the 
Pope, “he has put you beyond the reach of my help. Had it only been in 
purgatory, I might have released you; but in inferno, nulla est redemptio. 


Ample justice is done by our author to Michael Angelo’s 
architectural merits, as well as to his eminence in sculpture and 
painting ; and it is creditable to him that he is not so much of a 
partisan as to be blind to the characteristic faults of the artist in 
each of these departments—the exaggerated anatomy of hisstatues, 
and the distorted nudities of his design. Michael Angelo will 
appear, as a a. in a new light to many readers of the present 
biography. The translation of his sonnets—a task of prodigious 
difficulty, from the condensed thought expressed in them in the 
tersest phraseology—has been attempted by Mr. Harford with 
a success most creditable to his Italian scholarship. Two, ad- 
dressed to Dante, are especially remarkable. The piety and Chris- 
tian humility of his latest poems are very touching ; and these Mr. 
Harford connects more particularly with his growing friendship 
for the widowed Vittoria Colonna. We have acharming memoir 
of this illustrious and accomplished lady, and some interesting 
extracts from her correspondence. And her portrait, after Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo, shows that her beauty was not inferior to her 
disposition and understanding. The illustrations, indeed, of the 
volumes before us, embracing medallion portraits of most of the 
distinguished persons who are mentioned, are well chosen and 
well engraved. Michael Angelo, who never married, survived 
most of his friends and immediate contemporaries ; but Vasari— 
the most brilliant of his biographers—was the attached companion 
of his later days. He died in his ninetieth year, in 1564, in peace 
and honour, and left behind him an unblemished reputation, and 
perbaps the greatest name in the annals of art. Mtr. Harford 
has done good service in providing the English reader with so 
carefully executed a memoir ; and his pages may be safely referred 
to for any information that may be needed, not only about the 
central figure of his narrative, but about contemporary celebrities. 
We should not omit to mention some useful appendices of piéces 
justificatives ; and in particular, a translation of the Chevalier 
Bunsen’s Dissertation on the original arrangement of the tapes- 
tries of Raffaelle in the Sistine Chapel—that sanctuary of art— 
the theatre of the greatest triumphs of Michael Angelo’s pencil. 
With the final sentence of this | tn we will conclude the pre- 
sent notice :— 

May it never be permitted that any artist or workman, under the pretext 
of restoration, put his unholy hands of destruction on those invaluable trea- 
sures, .. ss May those of the chapel escape this and all other dangers, and 
may the venerable spaces of this sanctuary of Christian Art never cease to 
hear the sublime and beautiful sacred music of Palestrina and his school, 
which alone is worthy to sound amid such paintings! 
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LA FERME AUX POMMIERS.* 


HOUGH French novels are certainly much read in England 
T now, there is, in the minds of many respectable pa a 
decided prejudice against them, and a strong opinion that they 
are dangerous works to put into the hands of young persons. 
The sources of this feeling are various. Some—and these are 
chiefly our older friends—believe in the middy’s assertion that 
“the French are all infidels and wear wooden shoes,” and 
consider their literature to be deeply tainted with irreligion. 
Others, again—chiefly curates in remote agricultural districts, 
spinsters of a certain age, and country gentlemen of strong con- 
servative views—live in extreme dread of the political principles 
of our lively neighbours, and consider the harmless-looking little 
yellow paper books with which our libraries are filled as so many 
gunpowder plots in miniature, ready on the shortest notice to blow 
up the Queen, the House of Lords, and the English constitu- 
tion. Another class, again, are those who object to the tone of 
morality inculeated in these fictions, and who are rather shocked 
at the playful way in which they treat breaches of all the com- 
mandments, especially of the sixth and seventh. These are all 


grave accusations, and deserve to be well considered. To the 


objections of those whom we have enumerated in our second 
class we can only bow in silent respect, well knowing that those 
worthy folks are apt to look on argument as an offence, and on 
any attempt to change their minds on any point as an invention 
of the evil one. But to our other friends, we have to announce 
a discovery. In our researches in foreign book shops we have 
found a French religious novel. It is written by a lady. Madame 
Joly, whose acquaintance we have not hitherto had the pleasure 
of making, but who is doubtless a kind of Parisian Miss Sewell 
or Miss Yonge. Her works are, we suppose, the delight of all 
those strictly brought up young French ladies whose parents 
object to the more highly coloured fictions of Dumas and Eugene 
Sue, and contain what is believed across the water to be the 
highest tone of morality, illustrated by such pictures of life as 
are fitting to write and edifying to read. 

We have heard a good deal of French sinners lately—let us 
now, through the medium of La Ferme aux Pommiers, introduce 
our readers to a few French saints. The scene opens with a 
delightful picture of rural felicity in the operatic style— 
haymaking, “classic petticoats,” well-turned ankles, shady 
trees, bergers and bergéres—out of which charming but some- 
what contused assemblage of ideas and objects we gradually 
disentangle our heroine, Sylvia. But let us begin at the 
beginning, as children say, and tell our readers who Sylvia is, 
and all the story. La Ferme aux Pommiers is a pleasant and 
productive little estate belonging to Monsieur Robert, an esti- 
mable widower, with one daughter. He is described as a man 
of irreproachable character, who had lost his wife at the birth of 
his only child, Jeanne. When Jeanne is old enough he marries 
her to a friend of his own age, also a farmer; and, leaving the 
care of the land to the newly married couple, retires to a small 
house in the neighbourhood of Brussels. He takes there no ser- 
vants except a housekeeper, and for this office he selects a certain 
Marie, the daughter of an old servant of the family, who had been 
brought up at the farm as a kind of companion to Mademoiselle 
Jeanne. After two or three years, Marie returns in the last stage of 
consumption, to die in her mother’s arms, and in the odour of sanc- 
tity. Soon afterwards, the husband of Jeanne being killed by an 
accident, she is left alone, and begs her father to return to his old 
home. He does so, but appears to have become slightly soured 
in temper by his residence in Brussels, and to have lost his 
interest in farming. With these slight exceptions, he is as burn- 
ing and shining a light as ever. The old nurse, Simonne, now 
suddenly goes away for a few days, and returns with a lovely 
child of a year or two old, which she says she has taken from the 
Foundling Hospital out of charity. Jeanne takes a great fancy 
to the little Sylvia, and so does her father, and it ends by her 
being adopted by them. On his death-bed Monsieur Robert 
solemnly adjures his daughter never to abandon the orphan, and 
he then leaves this world in a most holy manner. It is painful 
to record that the worldly affairs of this excellent man are left in 
a state of some confusion ;_ but so it is, and in order to set them 
to rights, there arrives from Paris Monsieur Bernard, a nephew 
of Jeanne’s late husband. He is a year or two younger than his 
aunt, and afflicted by a profound melancholy, the cause of which 
is unknown, but which of course makes him very fascinating. 
After a few days he begins to flirt tremendously with Jeanne, 
and tells her that but for some obstacle which he hopes soon to 
overcome he would marry her. The fact of her being the widow 
of his uncle does not appear to strike either of them, or the 
authoress, as any objection to the arrangement. One day they 
go to a ball, accompanied by Sylvia, who is described as 
a lovely maiden of seventeen, “supple and wavy as a 
silk rib on,” an illustration peculiarly qualified, no doubt, to 
convey the idea of beauty to young ladies devoted to the art of 
dress. At the ball, an invalid lady has a little talk with Sylvia, 
and informs her that she is the wife of Bernard, and that 
she had run away from that worthy man on account of the atten- 
tions he paid to other ladies; but still she was in love with him 
all the time, and now was dying of consumption, consequent on 
a cold caught by watching him through a window. Not only is 


the obstacle to his marriage with Jeanne thus explained, but we 
also gather from his letters to a friend that he is still passionately 
devoted to the runaway ; and the way in which he expresses the 
happiness of his life with her is depicted in a manner 80 
peculiarly French that we must quote the sentence in the 
original—* Je ne pouvais me persuaderque Julia etait ma femme: 
elle etait ma maitresse passionnée, adorable.” This uncon- 
quered attachment does not prevent him at all from continuing 
to make love to Jeanne, and to give good advice to Sylvia, the 
latter of whom keeps the wife’s secret for some time. Then 
Jeanne becomes jealous of Sylvia, and to cure her the old nurse 
informs her that they are sisters, Sylvia being the daughter of that 
blameless man the Jate Monsieur Robert, and also of Marie, his 
saintlike housekeeper. All these startling revelations do are 4 

ar to alter the authoress’s view of the piety of these individuals. 
Sensieur Robert is spoken of by the mother of Marie as “a 
man with an excellent heart, free to give his love to the woman 
he had chosen,” and Marie receives much praise also. There 
follows much pious conversation between Jeanne and the old 
nurse, and the latter promises that Sylvia shall not stand be- 
tween the former and } veer Meantime the consumptive wife, 
who is also an extremely high principled and religious woman, 
in spite of those slight eccentricities of conduct to which we have 
before alluded, dies. Her death-bed is, naturally, most edifying. 
We subjoin an extract from the scene, calling the attention of 
our readers especially to the consoling exhortations of the 
priest :— 

Then this poor vi riest, this humble , who guided, far from 
the tempests Pete was, the little flock confided to his pad we language 
eloquent with divine love, to restore calm to this soul shaken by passion. 
‘And while his unctuous and fatherly words taught her to forget the miseries 
of this world and revealed the unparalleled splendours of heaven, Julia, who 
had bowed her head to receive his final absolution, raised it, radiant with joy, 
and contemplated fearlessly her impending death as the term of her foe 
atonement. 

“Be strong,” said the priest, in conclusion, “be strong at the partin; 
moment. You are quitting, my daughter, it is true your loves (vos amours 
in this world; but you will find them again one day above, in the courts of 
Him who is all love. Go in peace to that heavenly Father. Carry to the 
feet of His throne the n of him who weeps for you, and may my bene- 
diction aid you to leave without regret and without a murmur this frail 
earthly tabernacle. And now prepare to receive the last succour and the last 
benefit offered to you by our holy religion. . 


Perhaps our readers will with us in thinking that there 
is not too much asceticism in this view of repentance. The death 
of the interesting and pious Julia naturally leaves Bernard in- 
consolable. But he speedily comforts himself by gaining the 
affections of Sylvia, through the medium of united prayers and 
gentle caresses at his late wife’s tomb. Jeanne, mean time, is 
very unhappy, and breaks her heart for her holy, but erratic, 
nephew, who, after some months, marries Sylvia. The book 
ends with a touching description of domestic mamesroes well 
deserved and thoroughly enjoyed by Bernard and his wife, 
while poor Aunt Jeanne weeps tears “ which will be changed in 
heaven into precious pearls, and will form the crown reserved 
for martyrdom—for sacrifice.” Perhaps it may be considered as 
a new view of m om to represent it as the pain a lady feels 
on discovering that her nephew prefers to marry another person 
than herself. On the whole, however, the most remarkable part 
of the work, theologically speaking, is the broad distinction 
ps yoann! drawn in it between faith and good works. The old 
and pernicious maxim, “‘ the greater the sinner the greater the 
saint,” seems to be never lost —- of. All the very godly 
people whose fortunes we follow in these pages break the whole 
moral law continually, and yet live piously and die happily, 


according to Madame Joly—whose religious — appear to 
Soe skilfully the peculiar characteristics of Popery eter 
all. 


Whether her works will be considered as edifying on this 
side the water as they are in her own country may be doubted. 
We certainly should not feel justified in introducing them into 
any school-room of our acquaintance. We fear, indeed, that an 
impartial consideration of this religious French novel will do 
more to justify that class of objectors whose enmity to those 
compositions is founded on nenal considerations, than even the 
perusal of any of the works of more worldly writers of fiction in 
that country. From them we know, at least, what we may ex- 
pect, and are in no danger of mistaking good for evil; but our 
whole notions of right and wrong are confused by the pictures 
of saintly sinners and virtuous vice with which the of 
Madame Joly are adorned. 


D’EWES’S TRAVELS.* 


TS worst thing about Mr. D’Ewes's book is its title, which 
would lead any one to sup that China was its principal 
subject. This is so far from being the case that only a part—and 
that by far the least valuable part—of the book relates to that 
country. It is, in fact, an account of the travels of Mr. D'Ewes, 
from the latter end of 1852 to the conclusion of 1855; and the 
largest and best portion of it refers not to China, but to the gold- 
diggings of Ballarat. It is in many ways rather a singular pro- 
duction. There is nothing ag ape ul or profound about it. 
The author does not seem to have taken out any considerable 


* La Ferme aux Pommiers. Par Madame Marie Jol B 
Lcipsig: Aug. Schnee et Compagnie, Bale: Henri Guns.” 1857. 


* China, Australia, and the Pacific Islands in the Years 1855-1856. By 
J. D’kwes, London: Bentley. 1857. 
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stock of knowledge respecting the countries which he visited, nor 
did he, whilst there, employ his leisure in making any very extensive 
collections of facts respecting them; but though the book is neither 
of deep interest nor of permanent value, it is extremely well worth 
reading. It has the great merits of being very short and very 
simple. Mr. D’Ewes might easily have swelled his single thin 
volume into a couple of thick ones if he had been beset by the sin 
of bookmaking, for he went in the course of his travels to Australia, 
the Friendly and the Navigator Islands, New Zealand, Shanghai, 
and Java; but he confines himself to telling very simply and 
vividly what he observed for himself—except, indeed, in the 
chapter on China, which is almost entirely made up of secondhand 
information from rather obvious sources, such as the works of 
M. Hue, Mr. Fortune, and Sir J. Davis. Mr. D’Ewes’s style is one 
of the most curious features of his book. He lets the reader 
into his confidence as to his plans and circumstances in the most 
naive manner; but though some of his statements are not such 
as most men would wish to publish, it is impossible not to feel 
throughout that the author is a gentleman. There is a sort of 
careless openness about the whole book which shows itself in a 
hundred small things; but there is no vulgarity or want of self- 
respect. 

From the concluding chapter we learn that in 1824 Mr. D’Ewes 
returned from India at a very early age, and “in the enjoyment 
of avery comfortable fortuae;” but in the year 1852, “‘ owing 
to a lengthened course of London and Parisian life, as well as 
other and more remote causes, my physical and financial ther- 
mometer was fast approximating to zero,” and emigration to 
Australia seemed the only feasible course. To Melbourne, 
accordingly, Mr. D’ Ewes and his wife went ; but having a natural 
objection to emigrant ships, they took their passage in a small 
schooner of 120 tons burden, which, after a somewhat tedious 

assage of four months, landed them at Port Williamstown, the 

arbour of Melbourne. The oddest circumstance of their voyage 
was, that the tank leaked, and all their fresh water was lost, 
whereupon the passengers and crew were reduced to live upon 
pale ale and bottled stout, a large consignment of which formed 
part of the schooner’s cargo. Mr. D’Ewes is one of the few 
men in the world who has used these liquids for the purpose of 
shaving, and he says that the froth makes excellent lather. 

Mr. D’Ewes does not mince matters in the least as to his plans. 
His travels might be described as the adventures of a gentleman 
in search of a place. Having “a little local interest with Mr. 
Latrobe,” then Governor of Victoria, he obtained employment as 
a police magistrate at Ballarat, first as deputy for the permanent 
magistrate, and afterwards independently. He remained at Bal- 
larat for about a year and a half in that capacity, and his account 
of what he observed certainly adds to our knowledge of that ex- 
traordinary place, and contrasts very favourably with what we 
read of the lawlessness of California. The population in Mr. 
D’ Ewes’s district was about 10,coo in number, but ** no London 
police-oflice could exhibit a greater variety of crime than ap- 
peared sometimes upon our charge-sheet.” Much crime was 
caused by drunken rows, and horse stealing was an every-day 
occurrence. As all the villains in Australia, including escaped and 
liberated convicts, gravitated towards the diggings, this is not mat- 
ter of surprise; and it is very creditable to the general sentiment 
of the country that the execution of the Jaw was, upon the whole, 
popular amongst the miners. Grog-selling without a license was 
one of the commonest offences in Mr. D’Ewes’s court. The 
punishments which he was authorized to inflict were wonderfully 
severe for a summary jurisdiction—sol. fine for the first offence, 
and six months toa oe imprisonment for the second, were the 
penalties—and he had no power to mitigate them. Horse- 
stealing was very common, as there was the greatest difficulty in 
identifying and proving property in the animals, which were care- 
lessly turned out in the bush, and picked up by the bad characters 
who infested it. Deliberate murders were rare, though “ the 
Americans now and then used their revolvers and bowie-knives 
with fatal effect to themselves, and sometimes to others; and 
were very much astonished when they were committed to be 
tried for their lives.” 

Mr. D’Ewes was much engaged in the proceedings which led 
to the insurrection of the diggers. He states them as follows :— 
‘I here was an hotel built at Ballarat, at the expense of 30,000/., 
which was kept by a man named Bentley, whose great personal 
strength and violent character Jed him to maintain order in his 
house in a manner which the diggers greatly disapproved. One 
night aman named Scobie was found dead near the hotel, and the 
mob accused Bentley of the murder, and demanded that he 
should be committed for that offence. A very full bench of 
mag'strates dismissed the charge ; whereupon a mob assembled 
and burnt down the hotel. This, of course, caused further pro- 
céedings ; and a great deal of discontent, which was inflamed, by 
a paper established at Ballarat, was also excited by certain dis- 
putes about license fees for gold digging. The more turbulent por- 
tion of the diggers determined to resist these payments by armed 
force, and 300 soldiers and police marched up to coerce them. 
‘Lhe miners fired on the troops, and killed an officer and several 
men, whereupon a volley was returned, which killed no less than 
thirty of the diggers. The rest ran away, and were pursued and 
punished, as Mr. D’Ewes thinks, with needless cruelty by the 
police. Many of the ringleaders on this occasion were Ameri- 
cans and Germans, and the lesson, severe as it was, had at least, 


the good result of most effectually teaching them to be quiet. 


Mr. D’Ewes was severely attacked for his share in these pro. 
ceedings, and especially in those which related to Bentley’s case, 
and he seems to have been unwise enough to have answered his 
assailants in the newspapers. This circumstance, and other dif. 
ferences with the Government, led, greatly to his regret, to the loss 
of his situation. He accordingly betook himself to Sydney, 
where he attempted in vain to obtain a fresh appointment. ie 
fell in, however, with a gentleman who was going ont on a track. 
ing voyage to some of the groups of islands in the South Seas, 
and accompanied him, with a vague sort of hope that something 
to his advantage might occur, to the Friendly and afterwards 
to the Navigator Islands. The Friendly or Tonga Islands, 
are at present governed by a certain King George, who 
was entirely under the control of the missionaries set.led_ there, 
till he enlarged his views upon a variety of subjects, and — 
cially on tht observance of Sunday, by a visit to Sydney. The 
natives are bound down by the severest laws to the observance 
of the outward forms of Christianity. Till after the King’s 
visit to Sydney, they were not allowed to appear in public on 
Sundays elsewhere than at church. The islanders are de- 
scribed by Mr. D’Ewes as a fine race in many respects, but 
most inordinately proud, and excessively lazy. Their morals 
amongst themselves are said to be very bad, but as respects 
white men, their conduct is very good. Though there may be 
some narrow mindedness and intolerance in the legislation ad- 
vised by the missionaries, there can be no doubt at all that the 
natives of this cluster of islands have been vastly improved, 
both morally and physically, by their conversion to Christianity. 
There are few parts of the world in which the efforts of mission- 
aries in modern times have been so successful asin New Zealand 
and the South Seas. 

From the Friendly Islands Mr. D’Ewes went to the Navi- 
gator Group, which was formerly the scene of the most frightful 
cruelties of every kind, and was especially notorious for canniba- 
lism. The inhabitants are now Christians, having been con- 
verted, since 1830, principally by the efforts of a Mr. Williams, 
assisted by other missionaries who were sent out some years later, 
in consequence of the representations which he made upon the 
subject in England. The conversion of the islands has, in a great 
measure, checked the wars which were formerly so common 
amongst them, but their intercourse with Europeans has not 
improved the morals of the natives. The islands must be in a 
strange position, if Mr. D’Ewes is correct in saying ‘‘there is 
literally no Government of any kind, and a total absence of 
Executive laws.” 

From the Navigators Mr. D’Ewes returned to Sydney, whence 
he went—again in search of a place—to New Zealand. He met 
with a second disappointment there, and his observations on the 
country, though graphie enough, are neither very new nor ve 
important. He joins with all other witnesses in praising the noble 
qualities of the Maoris—the only native race that has ever with- 
stood, or that promises to coalesce with, Europeans. On leaving 
New Zealand Mr. D’Ewes returned to England, visiting Shanghai 
by the way. He made an excursion up the country, but ob- 
served nothing that is not mentioned by Mr. Fortune. He also 
touched at Java, which he describes as very beautiful and 
very unwholesome. Mr. D’Ewes makes some int resting obser- 
vations upon the little-known subject of the Government of 
the Dutch East Indies, of which he speaks in general but ex- 
ceedingly high terms. He also has a curious passage on tlie 
trade in Coolies, which, according to his account, “ is quite as bad 
as any slave-trade in the world.” ‘The Coolies are ‘* the lowest 
and most miserable Chinese,” and sell themselves into slavery 
for a short term of years (generally seven) for a few dollars, but 
they seldom live or care to return. They are exported to Cuba, 
Rio, or any other port where slave-labour is required. Whilst 
at Java, Mr. D’Ewes saw a ship with 1500 of them on board at 
anchor at Anger. She was bound forthe Havannah. Several of 
the Coolies were drowned in trying to escape, and they attempted 
to take the ship and murder the officers and crew. After touch- 
ing at St. Helena with no particular result, Mr. D’Ewes reached 
England at the beginning of 1856. 


THE FRANKS.* 
M®. PERRY’S excuse for a new book is partly to be found, he 


tells us, “in the ready access he has enjoyed to the sources 
of Frankish history.” For the many who cannot study these, and 
are unacquainted with the results of modern scholarship, the 
book before us will serve as a good manual; and aclear manly style 
and an intelligent spirit of criticism of themselves eutitie it to 
higher rank then that of a mere compilation. But, in fact, the sto 
of the Franks has never yet been told. Gibbon’s heart was wit 
the ruins of the old world, and he shrank with scholarly contempt 
from the rude Germans who had fluttered the eagles of the 
Capitol. M. Guizot has mapped out a geometrical system of 
humanity, in which Franks and ¢ Ojibbeways are roughly labelled 
together under the common title of ‘ savages.” Misconceptions 
such as these are supported by the common run of histories 
which attach themselves to the names of kings, and describe the 
fortunes of a family, or trace the line of march in a succession of 
predatory campaigns, while they ieave untouched the changes of 
the nation at large. But their diplomatic and military history is 


* The Franks, from their First Appearance in History to the Death of 
King Pepin. By W. 8. Perry, Barrister-at-Law. London: Longmans, 
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the smallest portion of the life of a people with whom govern- 
ment is an occasional duty, and whose line of conquest wavers 
from year to year. What the growth of those tribes had been, 
who threw themselves across the Rhine and measured swords 
with the masters of the world—what that society was, in which 
the Gothic chief, and the Gaulish senator, and the Catholic 
bishop were the rallying points of conflicting interests—are 

uestions which immeasurably transcend in importance the battle- 
} of Soissons or the guilty romance of Fredegonde’s life. The 
savage energy of barbarian codes, struggling vainly against the 
massive grandeur of that Roman law which had been the 
sepulchre of liberty—the wild legends of Odin and the Northern 
gods breaking up before the triumph of the Cross, or woven into 
the cycle of Christian legend—the tier confronting the priest for 
three hundred years, and at last crouching before a subject’s 
supremacy—facts such as these are assuredly not the episodes, 
but the very centrepiece of a great historical picture. Mr. Perry 
has understood the capacities of his subject. From a want, 
perhaps, of genial artistic power, he presents his facts in a some- 
what disjointed form, and the notes have often a richer colouring 
than the text. But the book, us far as it goes, is a thoroughly 


. good one, and has the interest which those who draw from 


original sources very seldom fail to impart. 

Mr. Perry differs from his predecessors, not only in general 
treatment, but in the conclusions which he has formed upon 
several points. He thinks that the distinction between the 
Franks and the Romance population of Gaul has, on the whole, 
been over-rated. Isolated acts of oppression might indeed occur, 
such as meet us in the story of Attalus ; but Dagobert is scarcely 
more ferocious than a Roman Senator might have been in his 
household, or than the Norman seigneur afterwards proved to his 
vassals. On the other hand, the fact that the Gallo-Roman had 
a were-geld which was paid to himself or his family, shows that 
he was considered master of his own life or limb, with the choice 
of vengeance or compensation whenever his rights were invaded. 
Naturally, he was priced at a lower value than the Frankish 
Ingenui; and his position was probably like that of the Briton 
in Wessex, valued for his services, despised for his inferiority, 
without privileges, but in no proper sense servile. Moreover, the 
towns were, for the most part, self-governed ; the offices of count 
of a Gau and general of an army were frequently held by a native ; 
and by the mere elasticity of intellect, the vassals rose repeatedly 
to the highest places in the Council of State, and monopolized 
the great dignities of the Church. All these facts are of import- 
ance, because they explain the peculiar relations of the two races 
at their time of union. The great success of Clovis was the fruit 
of his conversion, which enlisted on his side all the sympathies 
of the Christians, who had fallen back upon religion as the last 
stronghold of their nationality. And thus, by acompact of mutual 
advantage, a race unable to defend itself secured an honourable 
independence, and protection at the hand of its allies; while 
Clovis, throughout his campaigns, could rely on the secret co-ope- 
ration of the Catholics, was blessed with the supernatural aid of 
St. Martin, and consecrated in the grave, to which he had sent 
all his kinsmen before him, with the witness of Bishop Gregory 
that he had walked before God with an upright heart. The 
alliance between tyranny and the Church is not, it will be seen, 
of modern invention in France. 

‘The different orders among the Franks have been the subject 
of Mr. Perry's special attention. He differs from most autho- 
rities in denying the existence of any distinct aristocracy. ‘“ Even 
if such a class existed among the Franks at an earlier period, it 
had wholly disappeared before their history commences; and 
all the attempts that have been made to connect it with the 
newly formed nobility of a subsequent age have been entirely 
fruitless. At the time when the Salic law was composed, the 
TIngenui had no superiors but their king, and such of their own 
class as derived from royal favour or popular election the tempo- 
rary and responsible authority of office.” Without the interven- 
tion of any order of nobility, of which there is not a single trace 
throughout the code, we descend at once from the king to the 
freeman, placed on an equality with whom we find “ the German 
who lived according to the Saliclaw.” The origin of the seignor- 
ship is therefore to be found in the right of any freeman to 
gather under his standard a troop of followers. Settlement 
among a foreign people of course favours the decomposition of 
society into a number of petty captaincies, where the castle of 
the leader defends his followers ; and the gradual process of time 
Impoverishes the peasant proprietor, and concentrates large 
holdings in the hands of a few. Moreover, by the not unnatural 
logic of a barbarous people, the office and estate attached to it 
become hereditary in the family, whose founder held them 
together by the tenure of service. Nor was such a practice 
irrational at a time when the duties exacted were so simple that 
nine out of ten men had enough of the soldier in them to dis- 
charge them worthily. Feudalism, then, was of late or tardy 
development—in no sense promoted by an aristocratic constitu- 
tion among the Franks, but the result of their social circum- 
stances through a succession of centuries. That Mr. Perry is 
right in his distinction of different epochs we cannot doubt, and 
we are disposed to accept, though with some reservation, his 
denial of a nobility of birth. Generally, among the Teutonic 
peoples the two principles of prescription and merit have been 
Tecognised in more or less even proportions. But an estated 

tehy can scarcely exist in any numbers until more than one 
generation at least has enjoyed its homes peacefully. Then the 


West. By Lieutenant-Co! Sir James 
London: 


silent influences of time and property begin to render permanent 
what at first were merely casual divisions of classes; and the 
freeman whose rights are associated with his landholding finds 
himself practically bound down to the soil. The mere fact, 
therefore, that the existence of a privileged nobility is not 
prominently brought into notice in the early history of a Ger- 
man tribe, scarcely shows that all ranks were essentially equal. 
And the silence of foreign writers about social distinctions 
which they would scarcely understand, and which it was not 
their province to describe, does not remove the question from 
debateable ground. On the other hand, in the Royal families, 
we find a jealous watchfulness over purity of race. While the 
Emperors of the East and West contracted alliances indifferently 
with the daughters of subjects or barbarous allies, we find a petty 
chieftain like Clovis, whilst his power was yet doubtful within 
the narrow limits of his territory, sending envoys over Europe 
to demand the daughter of some Royal House as his wife. 

We must pass over an interesting discussion on the Salian 
code, which Mr. Perry considers purely German—with no 
admixture of a Keltic element in the language, at least. The 
great question of the relations of the Catholic Church to society 
at large has been dealt with in an honest and largeminded spirit. 
There is no doubt that the Christianity of the times performed 
an infinitely higher function than even the fusion of different 
nationalities implies. It gave the only spiritual education of 
which a barbarous people was capable—standing by, like the 
Greek chorus, while the terrible drama of guilt and suffering 
was acted out before it, to explain the retributions of Divine 
Providence, and the purification by which the passage of pain is 
blessed. Even the sick-hearted despondency which “ despaired 
because the end of the world was at hand,” and the stern asce- 
ticism which shrank from communion with actual life, were good 
correctives to the coarse and passionate vigour of soldiers, whose 
ideal life was a campaign, and their future heaven a banquet. 
Moreover, the honal anion of the church, and the paintings 
that glowed along its aisle, were all artistic influences, unfoldin 
a world never dreamed of before to the peasants, innocent 
book-learning, but understanding by some finer sense “ the 
Latin that prayed to God for them.” But there was another 
side of the picture, which Mr. ey | freely presents tous. The 
ranks of the clergy were recruited from the timid and incapable, 
the idle and sensual, or the covetous and ambitious. With 
reverence for the rites and sacraments of religion, a gross belief 
in their magical efficacy was bound up. The instinct of self- 
preservation and lust of gain led the ecclesiastical bodies to add 
field to tield with shameless rapacity—sometimes overpowering 
the penitent on his death-bed, sometimes defrauding as notaries, 
often as protectors receiving freeholds as fiefs. Moreover, 
“many bishops preferred to consecrate persons of servile condi- 
tion for the sacred office that they might hear no complaints of 
unworthy treatment, and meet with no resistance in the exercise 
of an arbitrary rule.” And “the prevalence among the Bishops 
themselves of crimes not only disgraceful to their sacred 
character, but to humanity itself, may be proved from the 
writings of one of them who confessedly deals tenderly with his 
brethren.” In fact, the age was one of strong contrasts. The 
mitred sancti whom the calendar records and posterity honours 
were quite as often bloody sensualists, like Cantinus and Dagullus, 
as blameless missionaries, like Columban and Boniface. 

It is impossible in the limits of an article to do justice to 
Mr. Perry's treatment of his subject. We regret it the less as 
his book is likely to become a standard authority, on which all 
who examine the period will judge for themselves. 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER* 


T= Army bids fair to become the most intensely literary, if 
not the most learned, of all the professions. It appears that 
Messrs. Leigh Hunt, Charles Mackay, and others were wrong in 
anticipating a fight between the Sword and the Pen—or, at 
least, that these two potentates, if they ever had any idea of a 
deadly arbitrament, have now totally abandoned it, and gone into 
partnership instead. Formerly, the Church and the Bar had the 
race for literary distinction between them—the Navy, under the 
light hands of Captains Marryat, Hail, and Chamier, kept a good 
place— Medicine was tolerably well up, at least in the department 
of foreign travel—and the Army was nowhere.. But now the 
aspect of the field is changed. The last-named profession has taken 
a decided lead, and is mee | gallant running, as any catalogue 
of lately published books will show. At least every third work 
comes from some military hand. Mudie’s library 
circular reads like an Army List; and so great has been the con- 
sumption of the club paper at the “ Junior United Service,” that 
we understand the committee has proposed to make a fixed charge 
for it, as for sherry-cobbler or seltzer-water, and to opena branch 
establishment in Paternoster-row. What may be the cause of this 
outbreak of authorship in the service, we cannot say. Some are 
inclined to attribute it to the pertinacity of certain comic writers 
in charging military men with habitual laxity in grammar and 
orthography, and to the anxiety of the latter to prove that educa- 
tion in the army is not at so low anebb. According to another 
theory, it is due to recent alterations in regimental dress, 
such as the introduction of tunics and abolition of epaulets, 
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which have promoted domestic and studious habits, by de- 
livering officers from all temptation to show themselves to 
the public any further than their duty may require. But, 
bearing in mind what has been said about the mouth of a 
gift-horse, we will not look too curiously into this matter. It is 
enough for us that, besides such novels as Lady Lee's Widow- 
hood and Digby Grand, the army has given us some of the very 
pleasantest miscellaneous reading of the day. We confess to a 
artiality for the writings of the cloth. There is in general an 
onest, manly straightforwardness about them, and a_ total 
absence of that mixture of smartness, petty cynicism, and affected 
omniseience which is ‘the bane of so much of the light literature 
of the day. Further, a British officer has especial opportunities 
for writing an agreeable book, if so minded. What with service 
at home and service in the colonies, he has almost unequalled 
opportunities for seeing life in its various aspects, while the uniform 
he wears places him everywhere in the most favourable position 
for exercising his powers of observation. With such advantages 
there is, of course, less excuse for dulness—an) offence of which 
the volumes now before us will we fear be found guilty. ’ 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir James Alexander is, beyond a doubt, 

a most gallant, efficient and intelligent officer. He evidently 
understands his profession well, and, what is of equal import- 
ance, takes an interest in it; but he is my far from being a 
brilliant, amusing, or instructive writer. e seems to have 
fallen into an error which is very common, and which is old 
enough to have been made the subject of an apologue by Vish- 
nusarman the philosopher. Inthe Mitrolaba of that Oriental 
moralist we are told that two brothers of the tribe Han, making 
their way across the Great Desert, came to a place where the 
ground was cumbered with an exceeding great number of loose 
stones. ‘ Now the sons of Han are of the dwellers in tents. 
Then said the younger of the twain, ‘Go to, my brother, here 
are many stones, let us build us a stately house like unto the 
mansion of the vizier at Balsora, whose name be extolled 
for ever.’ But the elder answered, ‘Not so, my brother; 
of a truth here are many stones, but where are the. trowels 
and the'hods, the lime, and the mortar, to build withal? 
And who is there who will show unto us the craft of the 
mason and the cunning of the architect? Let us continue 
to abide in qur tents,, Though men sow goat’s hair, yet shall 
they hot reap tophaiks, nor is a mansion perfected by reason of 
abundance of stones.’” Sir James Alexander has seen a good 
deal. He has been quartered in Canada, and he has served in 
the Crimea. It.is not improbable, therefore, that he had the 
materials for a age book ready to his hand, and for that 
reason conceived the design of writing one. Unfortunately, 
however, for himself and for his readers, there was no fraternal 
monitor at his elbow to suggest that something more was neces- 
sary; and such raw materials as lay nearest to him were thrown 
together without one particle of the mortar of neatness or the 
lime of judgment, without any attention to the cunning of selec- 
tion or the craft of artistic construction. The result is before us in 
two volumes having all the baldness of a diary without its vivid- 
ness, and all the heaviness of a commonplace book without its 
weight. Had the author contented himself with an account of 
his sojourn in the West, his shortcomings might have passed 
without comment; for we have plenty of authorities, grave an 
gay, on Canada and the Canadians, and a dull book more or less on’ 
the subject would not have made much difference to any one, or 
created very acute feelings of disappointment anywhere. But 
the case is altogether changed when we have a distinguished 
officer undertaking to describe scenes the most stirring, and mili- 
tary operations the most important in modern times, he himself 
having been not merely an eyewitness but an actor. And 
when, from one high enough in rank to have known all that 
went on at head-quarters, and not too high to be familiar with 
the life in the trenches and the daily routine of the camp, we can 
get nothing about the story of the siege of Sohestone half so 
ull or so graphic as the letters of the very feeblest of the 
dozen ‘Own Correspondents” who wrote in all the hurry and 
turmoil of a never-ceasing battle, we have surely some right 
to complain. It would be difficult to conceive a more complete 
instance of misnomer than that exhibited in the author's choice 
of a title, These are not “passages” that he gives us— 
they lead nowhere and to nothing. They are mere blind 
alleys, culs-de-sac, by no means either lightsome or airy; 
and the reader in search of something fresh and original is con- 
stantly obliged to turn back disappointed, having been brought 
up by some dead wall of commonplace. For example, take our 
author's reflections upon that verata questio whether or not an 
assault should have been attempted immediately after the battle 
ofthe Alma. From an experienced soldier, and one who must 
know the ground thoroughly, we might perhaps have expected 
some arguments pro or con; but no doubt the following display 
of Oriental fatalism is far more philosophical :— 

I discovered living at the monastery of St. George, with his wife and small 
family, an old Sevastopol acquaintance, Mr. Richard Willis, who had been in 
the English navy, and was lent to the Russians to help to repair some of 
their ships, of war, at Gibraltar, many years ago. He was afterwards asked 
for by the Russian Government, and entering the Imperial service, became 
a master constructor at Sevastopol. It was Willis’s opinion that if the Allies 
hai gone into Sevastopol from the south side at once, after the flank march 
to Balaklava, it could have been easily managed, as there were only two or 
three batteries to oppose them, and very few men; but from my previous 
experience of the Russians, they are wonderful ple to keep up appear- 
ances, and though they were no doubt coatiienllly gainlipiod aiter the Alma, 


yet they contrived to hide their real condition, and put a bold front on their 
weakness. It was written in the book of destiny that there was to be a siege, 
and much loss and suffering, and so it fell out. 

Perhaps, after all, this is not a bad way of dealing with matters 
that are past cure—it saves a great deal of trouble, and is certain 
not to hurt any one’s feelings. For instance, a critic, after read. 
ing these volumes, might say, “ Verily it was written in the 
book of destiny that Sir James Alexander was to produce a vapid 
work, and occasion much yawning and drowsiness, and so it fell 
out.” All the Crimean failures are treated in the same resigned 
tone. Thus, apropos of there pulse on the 18th of June, we are 
told that— 

After the dashing way in which we took the Quarries, and the French the 
Mamelon, on the 7th June, we were alittle too proud, and required humbling. 
We seldom have it all our own way in this world, and are doomed to frequent 
disappointments. 

Again, the final assault is moralized on in this strain :— 

Thus had the Great Redan been assaulted and carried, and held for two 
hours; and though it was mortifying that it was not heid longer, it was so 
ordered by Divine Providence ; and probably, if our people had retained it in 
force during the night, they would have all been in the air before morning. 
We know deve were wires laid to blow up the magazine in the Malakoif 
It was never intended that we should have invariable success—we might 
become insolent when we are enjoined humility; and balancing our successes 
afloat and ashore in this war against our reverses, we have much reason to be 
thankful for what we have been permitted to achieve. This is my view of 
the matter, and I hope 1 am not singular in these opinions. 

It is not from any wish to sneer at the author’s religious senti- 
ments that we say we are very far from joining in the hope here 
expressed. We protest against this misuse of the words “ Divine 
Providence” as being unmanly, and, we take leave to say, un- 
Christian ; for does it not savour of a fatalism akin to that of the 
Mahometan gentleman, who, when his house is on fire, strokes 
his beard and says, “It is the will of Allah”? When all has 
been done that man can do, then only have we a right to mix up 
the name of Providence with our affairs. The French were not 
blown up in the Malakoff, because the wires were cut without delay. 

ir James Alexander says that their existence was discovered 
by accident, but in this we believe he is wrong—at least it was 
stated by more than one competent authority at the time that, 
in obedience to express orders, a search was made for such things 
immediately on the capture of the work. But supposing that 
such a catastrophe had taken place, will Sir James Alexander 
tell us that it would have been attributable to Providence, and 
not to the remissness of those who, knowing the character 
resources of the enemy they had to deal with, should have anti- 
cipated and prevented such a calamity ? 

The story of the war is now too old, annd the light thrown on it 
by Sir James Alexander is not sufficiently new, to justify us in giv- 
ing any further quotations from this part of his book. As for his 
Canadian reminiscences, they are an olla podrida made up of Mon- 
treal riots, Barnum’s views on alcohol, Gavazzi's ditto on Popery, 
Sir James’s own on skittle-playing and rifle-clubs, together with 
notices of Lake Superior, the ‘‘ Bearded Lady,” the New York 
Crystal Palace, General Wool, and other subjects, to none of 
which, by extract or comment, will we give an undue preference. 
There is one portion of his work, however, which, we are glad 
to say, we can conscientiously commend. In the Appendix, Sir 
James Alexander appears in the character of a sensible and 
judicious military reformer—a character which becomes him far 

tter than that of a war chronicler. The reforms he suggests 
are chiefly the encouragement of gymnastics, swimming, and 
other manly exercises among our soldiers, not merely as recrea- 
tions, but as healthful training for active service; and he further 
recommends instruction in the arts of campaining, such as pitching _ 
a tent, lighting a fire, crossing a river, finding water in hot chi- 
mates—in fact, managing for the best under circumstances of diffi- 
culty, like these provided for by Mr. Galton in his Art of Travel. 
He seems to have studied carefully the condition of the modern 
soldier, and the means of making him as efficient as possible, 
and many of the hints here given would be well worthy of the 
consideration of those in command during the approaching cam- 
paign in India. 
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Gazettes, &. &e. &c.—Digest of Cases decided during the Past Year. Price One 
Shilling; or, without the Digest, Eightpence. 

Published at the Office, 13, Carey-street, W.C. 
This day, 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 


ETTERS ON CONNOISSEURSHIP, or the Anatomy of a 
Picture. With Remarks on National Galleries and the Mission of the Modern 
Artist. By Noy 


Cnarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
In 8v0, price 1s, 6d, 
A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
. DIOCESE OF LLANDAFF, at his Third Visitation, August, 1857; with an 
Appendix, containing Notes chiefly upon Spiritualism and a Volume entitled 
Rational Godliness.” By Aurrep D.D., Bishop of Llandaff. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place, 
Cheap Edition, this day, price 2s, 6d, beards, 3s, 6d. cloth, 
ARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, AND ALL THAT 
CAME OF IT. By F.E, Swepuey, Esq., author of the “ Colville Family,” &e. 
By the same Author, 
FRANK FAIRLEGH. 2s. 6d. boards, 3s. 6d. eloth. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. 8s. boards, 4s. cloth. 
Arraur Hatt, Vrrtve, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


—Times, “ 


Price One Shilling, boards, 
OUR PHASES OF LOVE. Translated by G, H. Ktwester. 


“We are happy to congratulate Mr. Kingsley on this his first literary effort, and 
hope he ma‘ he distinguish himself ple to the world something as —T. 
able as ‘Westward Ho!’ and ‘Two Years’ Since,’ the delightful works of 
brother.”—Morning Herald. 

London: Grorcs and Co., Farringdon-street. 


RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE EPITOMIZED, 
. In One Vol., priee 5s., cloth lettered, 

RomeLLs MODERN EUROPE EPITOMIZED. For the 
Kingdoms and States, and of the Lives of Celebrated Cuaies. With an af 

raturg, a handbook in which the events of oder History are a Gear, 
concise, and intelligent form. 
: in Her Majesty’s Civil Service are examined in Rugsell's 
London: and Parringdon-street, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


I. 
T= COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN 
SMOOTH, By Cnarirs Reape. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Ii. 
UITS. By the Author of the “Initials.” Second 
Edition, 3 Vols, 
Ill. 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE PROPHET. 
‘INAI, THE HEDJAZ AND SOUDAN: Wanderings 


‘ eveund the Birth-place of the a and Across the Ethiopian 
Desert, from Sawakin to Khartoum James Hamitron, Author of 
e Ww anderings in Northern Africa.” Post Syo, with Maps, 10s, 6d, 

“ An intelligent and observant traveller. His ns of places and tribes are 
told in a pleasant, lively manner, He enters thoroughly into the national life and 
character of the East.”—Sun. 

“Contains the experience of an ente ~~ traveller under the sacred shadows of 
Mount Sinai and its rocky solitudes, ventures in the desert afford pleasant 
reading.” —Leader, 

“A work of great importance, and a valuable contribution to the history 
geography of a region associated with our earliest studies; and for the casa 
scholar invested by the oldest Greek historian with never fading charms.” —Standa 


IV. 
NEW NOVEL UPON AMERICA AND AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
UINLAND;; or, Varieties in American Life. 2 Vols. 
“ Brisk, scenic, entertaining.” —Atheneum. 
“Most characteristic of the society of which it treats, and possesses very consider- 
able merits,”—Saturday Review. 
“We are here presented with every conceivable variety of American life. The 
author's sketches of character display considerable judgment and observation.” —Press, 
A story of real life, well and ———, told, replete with incident, highly graphic 
of scenery. The characters are various and well grouped, 
eral 
“Manifests often vigorous and pithy writing, The sketches of American life are 
also various and distinct.”—Evaminer, 
v. 
THE CHINESE AS THEY ARE. 


CBA, AUSTRALIA, AND THE ISLANDS OF 
THE PACIFIC IN THE YEARS 1855-56. By J. D’Ewss, Esq. 
Post 8vo, with Engravings and Woodcuts. 


“ This amusing volume presents us with truly interesting r records of Chinese manners 
and customs. The account of interest just These 


¢ Four Years’ Wanderings’ afford much pleasant reading.’ *—Literary Gazette, 
“The account of China and the Chinese is by far the most valuable. Mr. D'Ewes 
had good opportunities of observing the domestic economy of our princely merchants, 


and their social eae a with the Chinese, and in his various excursions of seeing the 
country and the people.” —Spectator, 


NNE SHERWOOD. Second Edition, 3 Vols. 
“Graven in letters of fire.’— Presa, 


passionate energy of this novel is like Charlotte Bronte’s ‘ Jane Eyre,’ 
onn u 
The character of ‘ Anne Sherwood’ is masterly.” 
Vil. 
COMPLETION OF FOX’S MEMOIRS. 

and CORRESPONDENCE of CHARLES 

JAMES FOX. By the Right Hon. Lord Jonn Rusenss, M.P. 
Fourth and Concluding Volume, 8vo, 14s 


“ Vivid illustrations of English history, public and private, in which we may study 
the characteristics of a nature from the rareness and nobility of which little devestion 
= be made even on the score of his passion for play and the pleasures of social life,” — 

er. 

“Of great value, and cast considerable light on the atin the last three years of 
Fox's stormy life. The Duke of Portland's letters have al 
frank nature, personal courage, and generous soul, will always possess attractiveness,” 


WITT. 
MR. BENTLEY’S NEW POPULAR SERIES. 
SIX YEARS IN INDIA. 
ELHI, THE CITY OF THE GREAT MOGUL. 
By Mrs. Comin Mackenztz. Sixth Thousand, Crown 8vo, 2s. 


“Considerably excels the Journals of Bishop Heber. Not only are its views of 
Indian society more graphic, and greatly more various, but the special time of which 
it eatches the impress is greatly more interesting than when Heber wrote,”—TZhe 
Edinburgh Witness, 


Ix. 
MR. BENTLEY’S NEW POPULAR SERIES. 


N EARER AND DEARER. By Curusert Bene, 
‘ Author of “Verdant Green.” Eleventh Thousand, Crown 8vo, with 
47 Tilustrations, 2s. 


x. 
MR. BENTLEY’S NEW POPULAR SERIES. 


Roose IT IN THE BUSH. By Mrs. Moopie. 
Fifth Thousand, Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 2s. 


xI. 
MR. BENTLEY'S NEW POPULAR SERIES. 
SPEN COURT. By Suretey Brooxs. Author of 
“ Miss Violet and her Offers.” Crown 8vo, 2s. (Just ready. 


XII. 
MR. BENTLEY’S NEW POPULAR SERIES. 
([HE CONQUEST OF CANADA. By Major War- 
puRToN, R.A., M.P., Author of “ Hochelaga.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 
XIII, 


ONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. aan 
Dr. Doran, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of ae Sat 
Edition, 2 Vols, Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. [Just ready. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, 
PuBLisHER IN OnpiInaRy TO Hex Maszsry. 


much interest. Fox's | 
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Early in Octoher, Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 


ASSAN;; or, the Child of the Pyramids. An erptien Tale, 
By the Hon, C. A. Murray, C.B., Author of “ The Prairie ” “Travels in 
North America,” &c. 
London: Jonw W. Parxgr and Son, West Strand. 
Cheap Editions, 6s., of the 


STgDEnr's MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY. By. W. 
Cooke Taytor, LL.D. 
W. 


STUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODERN tree's tf 
Cooke Taytor, LL.D, With a New Supplementary Chapter 
London: Jonw W. Parker and Son, West 
Cheaper Edition, in One Volume, with Copious Index, Octavo, 16s. 


XPOSITION OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. By 
pe ane Browye, M.A., Norrisian Professor of Divinity in the University 


Also, Foolseap Octavo, 3s, 6d. 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PROFESSOR BROWNE'S 
EXPOSITION OF THE ARTICLES. By J. Gorux, M.A. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 
Just published, Feap. 8vo, price 4s. 
,NGLISH POETRY FOR USE IN THE COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOLS, LIVERPOOL. The Four Parts complete in One Vol, 
London: Lonewan, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row ; 
Liverpool: and 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
STORY OF MY GIRLHOOD. By Mrs. Henry Lynen. 


; “It is elegantly written, and Mrs. Lynch 
“Pleasant little pictures of domestic | no. workeqit ina manner worthy of her. 


life.— Examiner y of 
Pleasant writing.”—Spectator, poe pow he has ou 
London: Lowgman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 
This day, price One Shilling, 
HAT TO OBSERVE. A Walk through the Art-Treasures 
Exhibition at Manchester, under the Guidance of Dr. WaaGeEn; pointing out 
only the finest Works of Art. A Companion to the Official Catalogue. 
he object of this Shilling Guide is to save the Visitor the trouble of of, soaking out, out, 
and the mortification of leaving unseen, any of the finest works in 
many thousand objects. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street; and W. H. and Sor, Strand. 
MEMOIR BY THE LATE EMPEROR NICHOLAS I, 
By Special Imperial Command.’ 
Nearly ready, to be eer simultaneously with the Russian, French, and 
German Editions, 8vo, 
EMOIR OF THE REMARKABLE EVENTS WHICH 
ATTENDED THE ACCESSION TO THE THRONE OF THE LATE 
EMPEROR NICHOLAS I, OF RUSSIA, drawn up by H, I, Masxsry, and under his 


own inspection, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 


BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By Orp Boy. Will 


be published in a few days, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 
Macmitiay and Co., Cambridge. 
MR, ALEXANDER SMITH’S NEW VOLUME, 
This day, in Feap, 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
POEMS. By Author of “A Life 
Drama, and other Poems,” 
Cambridge: and Co, 
POPULAR WORK ON THE FIVE SENSES, 
In a few days will be published, the Third Thousand of 
VE FIVE GATEWAYS OF KNOWLEDGE. By Grorce 
Wutsoy, M.D., F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technol in the University of 


Edinburgh, and Director of the Industrial Museum of Scotland, In Feap. 8vo, ¢! 
with gilt leaves, 2s. 6d—PEOPLE’S EDITION, in oe stiff covers, 1s, 


“This famous Town of Mansoul had Five Gates, . e names of the Gates were 
Le al Gate, Eye Gate, Mouth Gate, Nose Gate, and Feel Gate.”—Bunyan’s 
* Holy War.” 
and Co., Cambridge. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—Advertisements intended 
for insertion in the OCTOBER Number (No, XXIV. New Series), are requested 
to be forwarded to the Publisher not later than the 24th instant; Bills and 


by the 28th, 
____ London; Joun Cuarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


‘THE INDIAN MUTINIES. 
Now ready, in Demy 8vo, price One Shilling, 


HE PRESENT CRISIS IN INDIA: "Reflections. By the 
Author of “Otir North-West F 


THE MUTINY IN THE BENGAL ARMY. Demy 8vo, price 1s. 
London : Cuarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, 8vo, price 12s, 
F THE LIGHT OF NATURE; a Discourse Be NaTHANIAL 
Cutverwet, MA. Edited by Jonn Brows, D. urgh, With a 
Critical Essay on the Discourse by Carens, M.A., Tweed: 
Edinburgh: Tuomas Constants and Co, London: Hamiuron, Apams, and Co. 
Now ready, in 2 Vols., with Portraits by Heath, 21s, 
LIZABETH DE VALOIS, QUEEN OF SPAIN, ~ 5 a 4 THE 
COURT OF PHILIP Il. By Miss Freer, Author of the « Life of 
d’Angouléme,” &e, 

“It is not attributing too much to Miss Freer, to say that herself and Mr. Prescott 
are probably the best samples of our modern hers. The present volumes will 
be a boon to posterity for which it will be gratefu ful. John Bull, 

Hurst and Bracxarrt, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
POPULAR ERRORS. 
Next Week, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. 
OPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 
By Jouw Trans, F.S.A. An entirely New Edition. 
By the same Author, and uniform with the above, 3s. 64. each, 
THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED. Sixteenth Thousand, 
CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY, with New Lights. Sixth 


Thousand, 
Kant and Co. (late D. Bove), Fleet-street. 


Printed by Tuomas Cmoats# Savitt and Jamas Epwarps, at their Office, 
Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in = County of and Published 
Jones, of 9, Hemingford Cot! at the Office, 39, ‘goathampton-street, 
Strand, in the sume County.—Septem 
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